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EDITORIAL 


AS TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Wuat is mysticism? How many ministers could 
give a satisfying definition if asked the question by an 
intelligent parishioner? The very word is suggestive 
of the vague, the obscure, and the intangible, and 
hence the uninteresting and the impractical. But the 
difficulty is that some minds seem to be attracted to 
an object of inquiry or faith in about direct ratio to 
its nebulous and unmanageable character. Let such 
a nature become convinced that a subject can be 
clearly understood and confined within recognized 
limitations, and he loses interest. (This accounts, at 
least in part, for the great array of pseudo-philosophic, 
or pseudo-religious, cults that seek attention to-day. 
Certain mental types must think—or function in some 
fashion—in the realm of the supernatural, the occult, 
the mysterious, the inscrutable, even the uncanny, or 
else fail altogether to get beyond the sordid common- 
places of life. Mysticism has always been a sort of 


camp follower of religion, Christian and otherwise. 
| 165 
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Not fully understood as to its nature, it has had its 
powerful attraction for really worthy souls. In his 
clear and comprehensive article, Mysticism and Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Warfield supplies an excellent analysis of 
this seductive and dangerous form of subjective mental 
activity. It is at once a study in psychology and in 
religion, and can hardly fail to make the pastor who 
has to counsel large numbers of people as to their 
religious lives more accurate in his diagnosis of psycho- 
logical conditions and thereby more capable in meet- 
ing real spiritual needs. 

In his study of The Gospel and Human Life, Dr. 
Sweet supplements his series upon The Verification 
of Christianity by a paper of unusual importance. It 
is an unrestricted view of the deliverances of the 
human soul with respect to itself. This is a neglected 


aspect of the relationship between the Gospel and the 


soul. The remark that man is inherently religious has 
come to be a commonplace, but this paper takes up 
the inner reasons for this element in human nature. 


? ce 


It might also be called an analysis of man’s “greatness” 


and his “misery,” of his great moral possibilities and — 


his lamentable failure to realize them. The logical 


necessity of man’s restoration to fellowship with God — 


is brought out with a new force and clearness as the 
argument develops. 


Words and statements which an author may think — 
clear and explicit beyond the possibility of any but — 
the most wilful misconstruction are still surprisingly © 
susceptible of misinterpretation. The preconceptions — 
of the reader as to the matter under consideration, an — 


imagination with a bias toward the improbable, — 


S 


marvelous or sensational, and downright prejudice — 


against the plain content of a statement are doubtless 
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thiefly responsible for misunderstandings of this sort. 
his article, The Sign Immanuel, Dr. Raven deals 
ith an Old Testament passage which has been the 
surce of not a little difference of opinion among 

iolars. Himself a firm believer in the virgin birth 
of \Christ, Dr. Raven frankly discusses the question 
whether or not Isaiah 7:14 was itself a prophecy of 
his event, the problem being one of translation rather 
an criticism. Under three heads, the occasion of the 
lign, wherein it consisted, and its fulfilment, he so 
folds the meaning of this important verse as to 
ering out comprehensively and impressively its great 
Messianic message. That is, he carries the reader 
yeyond the question of a disputed meaning into. the 
region of the large understanding of a notable 
orophecy. 

The thorough comprehension of a single important 
ord enriches all one’s knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Now, a word study may be very dry, a sort of 
2xpanded lexicographal treatment, or it may be rich 
nd interesting in its revelations and suggestiveness. 
e have an instance of the latter type of study in 
rofessor Winther’s discussion of Redemption. The 
cerm under treatment is of the utmost importance, and 
the writer is abundantly competent to handle so pro- 
found a subject. One does not have to read very far 
until he realizes how thorough the scholastic prepara- 
tion required, and how great the pains necessary, in 
such an undertaking. This is one of the articles which 
have more than a passing interest for the Bible student; 
it is a contribution to the literature of its subject, and 
so is of a kind to be preserved in one’s file of reference 
material and in the cumulative index of the library. 
The painstaking reader has been spared much labor in 
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his researches on this subject by such a paper as the 
one in question. 

Unfortunately many devout followers of Christ, in 
seeking to honor and magnify His name among mea, 
content themselves with mere general declarations of 
His perfection. His Deity being taken as the great 
major premise, with respect to His nature, the perfect 
character of all manifestations of His being and power 
is simply held as a sort of inevitable conclusion with- 
out anything to show what this perfection connotes. 
In his article upon Jesus the Teacher, Dr. Tuttle 
proceeds in a more logical fashion, for he assumes, by 
implication at least, certain standards of perfection in 
teaching which demand divine power to attain. ‘Then, 
citing the evidence to show that certain features of 
Christ’s teaching actually attained these standards, the 


conclusion cannot be avoided that our Lord is the 
divine, the matchless Teacher, or, even further, that | 
“Jesus and truth are the same. To know Him is to — 


have the substance of all.” 
It is a common trait in writers of the Latin 


countries to present a serious and important subject — 


with a touch of bright coloring here and there that 
contrasts somewhat strongly with the more sober habit 
and quieter tones found in corresponding productions 
in northern lands. We have an instance of this in 


Dr. Luzzi’s inspiring paper upon the Italian Bible. 


Besides its interest, especially at this time, these vivid 


glimpses of the influence of the Scriptures upon Italian 
life in three different periods remind us that the Bible 
is at work in other than Protestant lands, and that its 
inherent, unaided vitality and power are apparent 
wherever it is read with the earnest desire to derive 


benefit. 


MYSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


y Bensamin B. Warrterp, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D., Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in Princeton Theological Seminary 


‘ELIGION is, shortly, the reaction of the human soul 
. the presence of God. As God is as much a part 
f the environment of man as the earth on which he 
sands, no man can escape from religion any more 
nen he can escape from gravitation. But though 
very man necessarily reacts to God, men react of 
purse diversely, each according to his nature, or 
cerhaps we would better say, each according to his 
»mperament. ‘Thus, broadly speaking, three main 
‘rpes of religion arise, corresponding to the three main 
arieties of the activity of the human spirit, intel- 
eetual, emotional, and voluntary. According as the 
itellect, sensibility or will is dominant in him, each 
san produces for himself a religion prevailingly of 
e intellect, sensibility or active will; and all the 
sligions which men have made for themselves find 
aces somewhere among these three types, as they 
-oduce themselves more or less purely or variously 
itermingle with one another. 

We say advisedly, all the religions which men have 
aade for themselves. For there is an even more 
damental division among religions than that which 
supplied by these varieties. This is the division 
tween man-made and God-made religions. Besides 
e religions which man has made for himself, God 
s made a religion for man. We call this revealed 
ligion; and the most fundamental division which 


sparates between religions is that which divides 
169 
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revealed religion from unrevealed religions. Of course, 
we do not mean to deny that there is an element of | 
revelation in all religions. God is a person, and per- | 
sons are known only as they make themselves known— | 
reveal themselves. The term revelation is used in this 
distinction, therefore, in a pregnant sense. In the | 
unrevealed religions God is known only as He has | 
revealed Himself in His acts of the creation ot 
government of the world, as every person must reveal | 
himself in his acts if he acts at all. In the one. 
revealed religion God has revealed Himself also in 
acts of special grace, among which 1s included the open 
Word. 

There is an element in revealed religion, there- 
fore, which is not found in any unrevealed religion. 
This is the element of authority. Revealed religion 
comes to man from without; it is imposed upon him. 
from a source superior to his own spirit. The unre- 
vealed religions, on the other hand, flow from no 
higher source than the human spirit itself. However 
much they may differ among themselves in the relative 
prominence given in each to the functioning of the 
intellect, sensibility or will, they have this fundamental 
thing in common. ‘They are all, in other words, 
natural religions in contradistinction to the one super- 
natural religion which God has made. 

There is a true sense, then, in which it may be said 
that the unrevealed religions are “religions of the 
spirit” and revealed religion is the “religion of 
authority.” Authority is the correlate of revelation, 
and wherever revelation is—and only where revelation 
is—is there authority. Just because we do not see ir 
revelation man reaching up lame hands toward God 
and feeling fumblingly after Him if haply he may 
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Him, but God graciously reaching strong hands 
m to man, bringing him help in his need, we see 
t a gift from God, not a creation of man’s. On 
other hand, the characteristic of all unrevealed 
gions is that they are distinctly man-made. ‘They 
e no authority to appeal to, they rest solely on the 
‘verances of the human spirit. As Rudyard Kipling 
swdly makes his “Tommy” declare: 


The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down to wood and stone, 
’"E don’t obey no orders unless they is ‘is own. 


(Naturally it makes no difference in this respect 
sther it is the rational, emotional or volitional 
ment in the activities of the human spirit to which 
veal is chiefly made. In no case are the foundations 
ik deeper than the human spirit itself, and nothing 
pears in the structure that is raised which the human 
rit does not supply. ‘The preponderance of one or 
other of these activities in the structure does, how- 
rr, make an immense difference in the aspect of that 
cture. Mysticism is the name which is given to 
particular one of these structures, the predominant 
ce in which is taken by the sensibility. It is char- 
eristic of mysticism that it makes its appeal to the 
lings as the sole, or at least as the normative, source 
‘knowledge of divine things. That is to say, it is 
: religious sentiment which constitutes for it the 
arce of religious knowledge. Of course mystics 
er with one another in the consistency with which 
sy apply their principle. And of course they differ 
h one another in the account they give of this 
igious sentiment to which they make their appeal. 
ere are, therefore, many varieties of mystics, pure 
id impure, consistent and inconsistent, naturalistic 
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and_ supernaturalistic, pantheistic and theistic—even! 
Christian. What is common to them all, and what 
makes them all mystics, is that they all rest on the 
religious sentiment as the source of knowledge of 
divine things. 
The great variety of the accounts which myst 
give of the feeling to which they make their appeal 
arises from the very nature of the case. There is a 
deeper reason for a mystic being “mute”—that 1s what 
the name imports—than that he wishes to make a 
mystery of his discoveries. He is “mute” because, as 
a mystic, he has nothing to say. When he sinks within 
himself he finds feelings, not conceptions; his is an 
emotional, not a conceptional, religion; and feelings, 
emotions, though not inaudible are not articulate. As 
a mystic, he has no conceptional language in which te 
express what he feels. If he attempts to describe it 
he must make use of terms derived from the religious 
or philosophical thought in vogue about him, that is 
to say, of non-mystical language. His hands may he 
the hands of Esau, but his voice is the voice of Jacol 
The language in which he describes the reality which 
he finds within him does not in the least indicate, then 
what it is; it is merely a concession to the necessit 
of communicating with the external world or with hi 
own more external self. What he finds within him 
is Just to his apprehension an “unutterable abyss.’ 
And Synesius does himself and his fellow mystics 
injustice when he declares that “the mystic mind say: 
this and that, gyrating around the unutterable abyss.’ 
On the brink of this abyss the mystic may stan¢ 
in awe, and, standing in awe upon its brink, he maj 
deify it. Then he calls it indifferently Brahm or ada 
Allah or the Holy Spirit, according as men about hin 
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mak of God. He explains its meaning, in other 
: 


eds, in terms of the conception of the universe which 
has brought with him, or, as it is more fashionable 
w to phrase it, each in accordance with his own 
‘Jd-view. Those who are held in the grasp of a 
uralistie conception of the world will naturally 
ak of the religious feeling of which they have 
ome acutely conscious as only one of the multi- 
‘inous natural movements of the human soul, and 
| seek merely, by a logical analysis of its presupposi- 
s and implications, to draw out its full meaning. 
ose who are sunk in a pantheistic world-view will 
sak of its movements as motions of the subliminal 
asciousness, and will interpret them as the surgings 
hin us of the divine ground of all things, in listening 
hich they conceive themselves to be sinking beneath 
waves that fret the surface of the ocean of being 
penetrating to its profounder depths. If, on the 
wer hand, the mystic chances to be a theist, he may 
k upon the movements of his religious feelings as 
cts in his soul wrought by the voluntary actions 
‘the God whom he acknowledges; and if he should 
apen to be a Christian, he may interpret these move- 
nts, in accordance with the teachings of the Scrip- 
ses, as the leadings of the Holy Spirit or as the 
inifestations within him of the Christ within us the 
e of glory. 

This Christian mysticism, now, obviously differs 
no essential respect from the parallel phenomena 
sich are observable in other religions. It is only general 
ysticism manifesting itself on Christian ground and 
erpreting itself accordingly in the forms of Christian 
sught. It is mysticism which has learned to speak 
“Christian language. The phenomena themselves 
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are universal. ‘There has never been an age of the 
world, or a form of religion, in which they have no} 
been in evidence. There are always everywhere som( 
men who stand out among their fellows as listeners t 
the inner voice, and who, refusing the warning whiel 
Thoas gives to Iphigenia in Goethe’s play: “There 
speaks no God: thy heart alone ’tis speaks,” respon¢ 
like Iphigenia with passionate conviction: “Tis 
only through our hearts the Gods e’er speak.” Bul 
these common phenomena are, naturally, interpreted 1 it 
each instance, according to the general presuppositions 
of each several subject or observer of them. Thus 
for example, they are treated as the intrusion of Got 
into the soul (Ribet), or as the involuntary intrusior 
of the unconscious into consciousness (Hartmann), 01 
as the intrusion of the subconscious into the consciou 
ness. (Du Prel), or as the intrusion of feeling, om 
and overmastering, into the operations of the intellee’ 
(Goethe). % 
According to these varying interpretations we Be 
different types of mysticism, differing from one anoth 
not in intrinsic character so much as in the explana 
tions given of the common phenomena. Man} 
attempts have been made to arrange these types 1 
logical schemes which shall embrace all varieties ant 
present them in an intelligible order. Thus, fo 
example, from the point of view of the ends sought 
R. A. Vaughan distinguishes between theopathic 
theosophic, and theurgic mysticism, the first of whid 

is content with feeling, while the second aspires 
knowledge, and the third seeks power. ‘The san 
7 


classes may perhaps be called more simply emotiona 
intellectual, and thelematic mysticism. From 
point of view of the inquiry into the sources 
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lligious knowledge four well-marked varieties 
resent themselves, which have been given the names 

naturalistic, supernaturalistic, theosophical, and 
untheistic mysticism. 

The common element in all these varieties of 
ysticism is that they all seek all, or most or the 
yrmative or at least a substantial part of the knowl- 
Ige of God in human feelings, which they look upon 
; the sole or at least the most trustworthy or the most 
rect source of the knowledge of God. The differ- 
ces between them turn on the diverging conceptions 
hich they entertain of the origin of the religious 
eelings thus appealed to. Naturalistic mysticism 
mnceives them as merely “the natural religious con- 
siousness of men, as excited and influenced by the 
reumstances of the individual.” Supernaturalistic, as 
1e effects of operations of the divine Spirit in the 
art, the human spirit moving only as it 1s moved 
on by the divine. Theosophical mysticism goes a 
sep further and regards the religious feelings as the 
tprints of Deity moving in the soul, and as, there- 
re, immediate sources of knowledge of God, which 
; to be obtained by simple quiescence and rapt con- 
mplation of these His movements. Pantheistic 
ysticism advances to the complete identification of 
© soul with God, who is therefore to be known by 
pplying oneself to the simple axiom: “Know 
self.” 

Clearly it is the type which has been called super- 
saturalistic that has the closest affinity with Chris- 
janity. Christian mysticism accordingly, at its 
vest, takes this form and passes insensibly from it into 
vangelical Christianity, to which the indwelling of the 
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~ which rejoices in such spiritual experiences as oral 
summed up in the old categories of regeneration and | 
sanctification—the rebegetting of the soul into newness | 
of life and the leading of the new-created soul along | 
the pathway of holy living. From these experiences, | 
of course, much may be inferred not only of the modes — 
of God’s working in the salvation of men but also of | 
the nature and character of God the worker. 

The distinction between mysticism of this type 
and evangelical Christianity, from the point of view 
which is now occupying our attention, is nevertheless - 
clear. Evangelical Christianity interprets all religious 
experience by the normative revelation of God recorded — 
for us in the Holy Scriptures, and guides, directs, and 
corrects it from these Scriptures, and thus molds it— 
into harmony with what God in His revealed Word 
lays down as the normal Christian life. The mystic, on 
the other hand, tends to substitute his religious experi- 
ence for the objective revelation of God recorded in 
the written Word, as the source from which he derives 
his knowledge of God, or at least to subordinate the 
expressly revealed Word as the less direct and con- 
vineing source of knowledge of God to his own religious 
experience. The result is, that the external revelation 
is relatively depressed in value if not totally set aside. 

In the history of Christian thought mysticism 
appears accordingly as that tendency among professing 
Christians which looks within, that is, to the 
religious feelings, in its search for God. It supposes | 
itself to contemplate within the soul the movements 
of the divine Spirit, and finds in them either the sole 
sources of trustworthy knowledge of God, or the most, 
immediate and convincing sources of that knowledge, 
or, at least, a co-ordinate source of it alongside of 
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lhe written Word. ‘The characteristic of Christian 
mysticism, from the point of view of religious knowl- 
edge, is therefore its appeal to the “inner light,” or 
‘the internal word,” either to the exclusion of the 
»xternal or written Word, or as superior to it and 
iormative for its interpretation, or at least as co- 
wrdinate authority with it, this “inner light” or 
“nternal word” being conceived not as the rational 
wnderstanding but as the immediate deliverance of the 
religious sentiment. As a mere matter of fact, now, 
ve lack all criteria, apart from the written Word, to 
listinguish between those motions of the heart which 
ire created within us by the Spirit of God and those 
hich arise out of the natural functioning of the 
religious consciousness. This substitution of our 
religious experience—or “Christian consciousness” as 
t is sometimes called—for the objective Word as the 
sroper source of our religious knowledge ends there- 
“ore either in betraying us into purely rationalistic 
ysticism, or is rescued from that by the postulation 
yf a relation of the soul to God which strongly tends 
-oward pantheising mysticism. 

In point of fact, mysticism in the church is found 
co gravitate, with pretty general regularity, either 
coward rationalism or toward pantheism. In effect, 
ndeed, it appears to differ from rationalism chiefly 
temperament, if we may not even say in tempera- 
ture. The two have it in common that they appeal 
or knowledge of God only to what is internal to 
an; and to what, internal to man, men make their 
actual appeal, seems to be determined very much by 

eir temperaments, or, as has been said, by their 
emperatures. ‘The human soul is a small thing at 
best; it is not divided into water-tight compartments; 
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the streams of feeling which are flowing up and © 
down in it and the judgments of the understanding ~ 
which are incessantly being framed in it are constantly | 
acting and reacting on one another. It is not always | 
easy for it to be perfectly clear, as it turns within | 
itself and gazes upon its complex movements, of the 
real source, rational or emotional, of the impressions 
which it observes to be crystallizing within it into | 


convictions. It has often been observed in the progress 
of history, accordingly, that men who have deserted ; 
the guidance of external revelation have become | 
mystics or rationalists largely according as their reli- | 
gious life was warm or cold. In periods of religious | 
fervor or in periods of fervid religious reactions they — 
are mystics; in periods of religious decline they are 
rationalists. The same person, indeed, sometimes — 
vibrates between the two points of view with the — 
utmost facility. 4 

It is, however, with pantheism that mysticism — 
stands in the closest association. It would not be — 
untrue, in fact, to say that as a historical phenomenon 3 
mysticism is just pantheism reduced to a religion, © 
that is to say, with its postulates transformed into — 
ends. Defenses of mysticism against the inevitable 4 
(and true) charge of pantheising usually indeed stop — 
with the announcement of this damaging fact. 
“Tasson,” remarks Dean Inge as if that were the 
conclusion of the matter instead of,. as it is, the 
confession of judgment, “says well, in his book on ‘ 
Meister Eckhart, ‘Mysticism views everything from — 
the standpoint of teleology, while pantheism generally — 
stops at causality.” What it is of importance to™ 
observe is that it is precisely what pantheism, being a 
philosophy, postulates as conditions of being that 
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mysticism, being a religion, proposes as objects of 
ittainment. Mysticism is simply, therefore, pantheism 
:xpressed in the terms of religious aspiration. 

This is as true within the Christian church as 
without it. All forms of mysticism have no doubt 
om time to time found a place for themselves within 
he church. Or perhaps we should rather say that they 
aave always existed in it, and have from time to time 
anifested their presence there. This must be said 
ven of naturalistic mysticism. ‘There are those who 
all themselves Christians who yet conceive of Chris- 
iianity as merely the natural religious sentiment 
>xcited into action by contact with the religious 

pulse set in motion by Jesus Christ and transmitted 
lown the ages by the natural laws of motion, as motion 
transmitted, say, through a row of billiard balls in 
ntact with one another. Yet it would only be true 
o say that mysticism as a phenomenon in the history 
of the church has commonly arisen in the wake of 
he dominating influence in the contemporary world 
»f a pantheising philosophy. It is the product of a 
antheising manner of thinking impinging on the 
eligious nature, or, if we prefer to phrase it from the 
»pposite point of view, of religious thought seeking to 
ssimilate and to express itself in terms of a pan- 
heising philosophy. 

The fullest stream of mystical thought which has 
ntered the church finds its origin in the Neoplatonic 
hilosophy. It is to the writings of the Pseudo- 


usually broadly ascribed. The sluice-gates of the 
Western church were opened for it, in the same broad 
ense, by John Scotus Erigena. It has flowed strongly 
lown through all the subsequent centuries, widening 
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here and there into lakelets. 'The form of mysticism | 
which is most widely disturbing the modern Protestant ~ 
churches comes, however, from a different source. It @ 
takes its origin from the movement inaugurated in the 
first third of the nineteenth century by Friedrich © 
Schleiermacher, with the ostensible purpose of rescuing : 
Christianity from the assaults of rationalism by vindi- 

: 


cating for religion its own independent right of © 
existence, in a region “beyond reason.” ‘The result of 

this attempt to separate religion from reason has been, — 
of course, merely to render religion unreasonable; even 
Plotinus warned us long ago that “he who would rise — 
above reason falls outside of it.” But what we are — 
immediately concerned to observe is the very wide- 
spread rejection of all “external authority” which has 


ee 


been one of the results of this movement, and the — 
consequent casting of men back upon their “religious 
experience,” corporate or individual, as their sole trust- — 
worthy ground of religious convictions. This is, of 
course, only “the inner light” of an earlier form of 
mysticism under a new and (so it has been hoped) i 
more inoffensive name; and it is naturally, therefore, — 
burdened with all the evils which inhere in the mystical q 
attitude. These evils do not affect extreme forms of ; 
mysticism only; they are intrinsic in the two common q 
principles which give to all its forms their fundamental © 
character—the misprision of “external authority,” and _ 
the attempt to discover in the movements of the 
sensibilities the ground or norm of all the religious” 
truth which will be acknowledged. : 

“Mystics,” says George Tyrrell, “think they touch _ 
the divine when they have only blurred the human 
form with a cloud of words.” The astonishing thing 


about this judgment is not the judgment itself but the 
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cource from which it comes. For Tyrrell himself as a 
“Modernist” held with our “experientialists,” and when 
we cast his eye into the future could see nothing but 
mysticism as the last refuge for religion. “Houtin 
ind Loisy are right,” he writes, “the Christianity of 
lhe future will consist of mysticism and charity, and 
yossibly the eucharist in its primitive form as the 
sutward bond. I desire no more.” The plain fact 
that this “religious experience” to which we are 
referred for our religious knowledge can speak to us 
mnly in the language of religious thought; and where 
there is no religious thought to give it a tongue it is 
jumb. And above all, it must be punctually noted, 
t cannot speak to us in a Christian tongue unless 
that Christian tongue is lent it by the Christian revela- 
tion. The rejection of “external authority” and our 
relegation to “religious experience” for our religious 
owledge is nothing more nor less, then, than the 
efinitive abolition of Christianity and the substitution 
‘or it of natural religion. Tyrrell perfectly understood 
shis, and that is what he means when he speaks of the 
hristianity of the future as reduced to “mysticism 
d charity.” All the puzzling facts of Christianity— 
this is his view—the incarnation and resurrection of the 
on of God—and all the puzzling doctrines of Chris- 
ianity—the atonement in Christ’s blood, the renewal 
hrough the Spirit, the resurrection of the body—all, 
Il will be gone. For all this rests on “external 
uthority.” And men will content themselves, will be 
mpelled to content themselves, with the motions of 
heir own religious sensibilities—and (let us hope) with 
harity. 

There is nothing more important in the age in 
which we live than to bear constantly in mind that all 
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the Christianity of Christianity rests precisely on ~ 


“external authority.” Religion, of course, we can 
have without “external authority,” for man is a reli- 
gious animal and will function religiously always and 
everywhere. But Christianity, no. Christianity rests 
on “external authority,” and that for the very good 
reason that it is not the product of man’s religious 


sentiment but is a gift from God. To ask us to set — 


aside “external authority” and throw ourselves back 
on what we can find within us alone—cal]l it by what- 
ever name you choose, “religious experience,” “the 
Christian consciousness,” “the inner light,” “ 
nent Divine”—is to ask us to discard Christianity and 


revert to natural religion. Natural religion is of — 
course good—in its own proper place and for its own — 
proper purposes. Nobody doubts—or nobody ought — 


to doubt—that men are by nature religious and will 


have a religion in any event. The sensus divinitatis — 


implanted in us—to employ Calvin’s phrases—func- 
tions inevitably as a semen religions. 


Of course Christianity does not abolish or supersede — 
this natural religion; it vitalizes it, and confirms it, © 
and fills it with richer content. But it does so much — 
more than this that, great as this is, it is pardonable ; 
that it should now and then be overlooked. It supple-— 
ments it, and, in supplementing it, it transforms it, — 
and makes it, with its supplements, a religion fitted — 
for and adequate to the needs of sinful man. There 
is nothing “soteriological” in natural religion. It ; 
grows out of the recognized relations of creature and 
Maker; it is the creature’s response to the perception 


of its Lord, in feelings of dependence and responsi- 


bility. It knows nothing of salvation. When the 


the imma- — 


creature has become a sinner, and the relations proper — 
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co it as creature to its Lord have been superseded by 
relations proper to the criminal to its judge, natural 
religion is dumb. It fails just because it is natural 
religion and is unequal to unnatural conditions. Of 
sourse we do not say that it is suspended; we say 
only that it has become inadequate. It requires to 
9e supplemented by elements which are proper to the 
-elation of the offending creature to the offended 
ord. This is what Christianity brings, and it is 
yecause this is what Christianity brings that it so 
supplements and transforms natural religion as to 
ake it a religion for sinners. It does not supersede 
atural religion; it takes it up in its entirety unto 
itself, expanding it and developing it on new sides 
to meet new needs and supplementing it where it is 
insufficient for these new needs. 

We have touched here the elements of truth in 
eorge Tyrrell’s contention, otherwise bizarre enough, 
at Christianity builds not on Judaism but on pagan- 
ism. ‘he antithesis is unfortunate. Although in very 
ifferent senses, Christianity builds both on Judaism 
d on paganism; it is the completion of the super- 
atural religion begun in Judaism, and it is the super- 
atural supplement to the natural religion which lies 
eneath all the horrible perversions of paganism. 
‘Tyrrell, viewing everything from the point of view 
lof his Catholicism and dealing in historical as much 
las in theological judgments, puts his contention in 
this form: ‘That Catholicism is Christianized pagan- 
lism or world-religion and not the Christianized 
Judaism of the New Testament.” The idea he wishes 
to express in that Catholicism is the only tenable form 
‘of Christianity because it alone is founded, not on _ 
: Judaism, but on “world-religion.” What is worthy 
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of our notice is that he says “world-religion,” not 
“world-religions.” He is thinking not of the infinite 
variety of pagan religions—many of them gross 
enough, none of them worthy of humanity (“man’s 
worst crimes are his religions,” says Dr. Faunce some- 
where, most strikingly )—but of the underlying religion 4 
which sustains and gives whatever value they possess ~ 
to them all. | 
Now mysticism is just this world-religion; that is 

to say, it is the expression of the ineradicable religiosity 
of the human race. So far as it is this, and nothing 
but this, it is valid religion, and eternal religion. No 
man can do without it, not even the Christian man. 
But it is not adequate religion for sinners. And when 
it pushes itself forward as an adequate religion for 
sinners it presses beyond its mark and becomes, in the © 
poet’s phrase, “procuress to the lords of hell.” As — 
vitalized and informed, supplemented and transformed — 
by Christianity, as supplying to Christianity the — 
natural foundation for its supernatural structure, it is © 
valid religion. As a substitute for Christianity it is not q 
merely a return to the beggarly elements of the world, — 
but inevitably rots down to something far worse. Con- 
fining himself to what he can find in himself, man — 
naturally cannot rise above himself, and unfortunately 7 
the self above which he cannot rise is a sinful self. © 
The pride which is inherent in the self-poised, self- — 
contained attitude which will acknowledge no truth ; 
that is not found within oneself is already an unlovely — 
trait, and a dangerous one as well, since pride is — 
unhappily a thing which grows by what it feeds on. — 
The history of mysticism only too clearly shows that ~ 
; he who begins by seeking God within himself may end — 
by confusing himself with God. We may conceivably — 
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ak that Mr. G. K. Chesterton might have chosen 
|\language with a little more delicacy of feeling, but 
at he says in the following telling way much needs 
ibe said in this generation in words which will com- 
nd a hearing. He had seen some such observation 
that which we have quoted from Tyrrell, to the 
ect that the Christianity of the future is to be a 
re mysticism. This is the way he deals with it: 
‘“Only the other day I saw in an excellent weekly 
yer of Puritan tone this remark, that Christianity 
sn stripped of its armor of dogma (as who should 
ak of a man stripped of his armor of bones) 
ed out to be nothing but the Quaker doctrine of 
Inner Light. Now, if I were to say that Chris- 
nity came into the world specially to destroy the 
ttrine of the Inner Light, that would be an exaggera- 
1. But it would be very much nearer the truth. 
‘* * Of all the conceivable forms of enlighten- 
nt, the worst is what these people call the Inner 
ht. Of all horrible religions the most horrible ‘is the 
ship of the God within. Anyone who knows any- 
ly knows how it would work; anyone who knows 
one from the Higher Thought Center knows how 
oes work. That Jones should worship the God 
hin him turns out ultimately to mean that Jones 
Il worship Jones. Let Jones worship the sun or 
n, anything rather than the Inner Light; let Jones 
ship cats or crocodiles, if he can find any in his 
t, but not the God within. Christianity came into 
world firstly in order to assert with violence that 
an had not only to look inward, but to look outward, 


hristian was that a man was not left alone with 


ehold with astonishment and enthusiasm a divine — 
npany and a divine captain. The only fun of being 
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the Inner Light, but definitely recognized an ou 
light, fair as the sun, clear as the moon, terrible as 
P| 


an army with banners.” 


Certainly, valuable as the inner light is—adequate 
as it might be for men who were not sinners—there is 
no fate which could be more terrible for a sinner than 
to be left alone with it. And we must not blink the 
fact that it is just that, in the full terribleness of 
its meaning, which mysticism means. Above all other 
elements of Christianity, Christ and what Christ stands 
for, with the cross at the center, come to us solely by 
“external authority”? No “external authority,” no 
Christ, and no cross of Christ. For Christ is history, 
and Christ’s cross is history, and mysticism which live 
solely on what is within can have nothing to do with 
history; mysticism which seeks solely eternal veritiés 
can have nothing to do with time and that which as 
occurred in time. Accordingly a whole series of recent 
mystical devotional writers sublimate the entire body 
of those historical facts, which we do not say merely 
lie at the basis of Christianity—we say rather, whick 
constitute the very substance of Christianity—into ¢ 
mere set of symbols, a dramatization of psychologi a 
experiences succeeding one another in the soul. Chris 
Himself becomes but an external sign of an inwart 
grace. Read but the writings of John Cordeli 
Not even the most reluctant mystic, however, 
altogether escape some such process of elimination 0 
the external Christ; by virtue of the very fact that h 
will not have anything in his religion which he doe 
not find within himself he must sooner or later “pas 
beyond Christ.” 

We do not like Wilhelm Herrmann’s rationalist 
any better than we like mysticism, and we would as soo! 


ot 
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re no Christ at all as the Christ Herrmann gives us. 
tt Herrmann tells the exact truth when he explains in 
ll-chosen words that “the piety of the mystic is such 
tt at the highest point to which it leads Christ must 
ish from the soul along with all else that is 
rnal.” ‘When he has found God,” he explains 
iin, “the mystic has left Christ behind.” At the best, 
ist can be to the mystic but the model mystic, not 
self the Way as He declared of Himself, but only 
aveler along with us upon the common way. So 
Underhill elaborately depicts Him, but not she 
Séderblom says of von Hiigel that Jesus is to 
“merely a high point in the religious development 
‘which man must aspire.” “He has no eye,” he 
s, “for the unique personal power which His figure 
»rcises on man.” ‘This applies to the whole class. 
t much more than this needs to be said. Christ 
be the mystic’s brother. He may possibly even 
his exemplar and leader, although He is not always 
ognized as such. What He cannot by any possi- 
ty be is his Saviour. Is not God within him? And 
; he not merely to sink within himself to sink 
elf into God? He has no need of “salvation” 
| allows no place for it. 
We hear much of the revolt of mysticism against 
: forensic theory of the atonement and imputed 
hteousness. This is a mere euphemism for its revolt 
inst all “atonement” and all “justification.” The 
ole external side of the Christian salvation simply 
away. In the same euphemistic language Miss 
derhill declares that “nothing done for us, or 
‘bited to us, can have the significance of that which 
done in us.” She means that it has no significance 
-us at all. Even a William Law can say: “Christ — 
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given for us is neither more nor less than Christ given! 
into us. He is in no other sense our full, perfect, and| 
sufficient Atonement, than as His nature and spirit 
are born and formed in us.” ‘The cross and all that 
the cross stands for are abolished; it becomes at best 
but a symbol of a general law—per aspera ad astra; 
“There is but one salvation for all mankind,” says 
Law, “and the way to it is one; and that is the desire 
of the soul turned to God. This desire brings the soul 
to God and God into the soul: it unites with God, it 
co-operates with God, and is one life with God.” If 
Christ is still spoken of, and His death and resurrection 
and ascension, and all the currents of religious feeling 
still turn to Him, that is because Christians must so 
speak and feel. The same experiences may be hae 
under other skies and will under them express them 
selves in other terms appropriate to the traditions of 
those other times and places. That Christian mysticism 
is Christ mysticism, seeking and finding Christ withit 
and referring all its ecstacies to Him, is thus only ai 
accident. And even the functions of this Christ withi 
us, which alone it knows, are degraded far below those 
of the Christ within us of the Christian revelation. 

The great thing about the indwelling Christ of th 
Christian revelation is that He comes to us in Hi 
Spirit with creative power. Veni creator Spiritus, w 
sing, and we look to be new creatures, created in Chris 
Jesus into newness of life. The mystic will allow, no 
a resurrection from the dead, but only an awakening 
from sleep. Christ enters the heart not to produ o 
something new but to arouse what was dormant, wha 
has belonged to man as man from the beginning ant 
only needs to be set to work. “If Christ was to rais 
a new life like His own in every man,” writes La 
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en every man must have had originally in the 
xost spirit of his life a seed of Christ, or Christ as 
eed of heaven, lying there in a state of insensibility, 
of which it could not arise but by the mediatorial 
er of Christ.” He cannot conceive of Christ 
nging anything new; what Christ seems to bring 
really finds already there. “The Word of God,” 
ksays, “is the hidden treasure of every human soul, 
nured under flesh and blood, till as a day-star it 
ses in our hearts and changes the son of an earthly 
2am into a son of God.” Nothing is brought to us; 
at is already in us is only “brought out,” and 
at is already in us—in every man—is “the Word 
iGod.” This is Christ mysticism; that is to say, 
s the mysticism in which the divinity which is in 
ry man by nature is called Christ—rather than, say, 
hm or Allah, or what not. 

‘Even in such a movement as that represented by 
hop Chandler’s Cult of the Passing Moment, the 
integrating operation of mysticism on historical 
istianity—which is all the Christianity there is—is 
nat work. Bishop Chandler himself, we are thank- 
to say, exalts the cross and thinks of it as a creative 
uence in the lives of men. But this only exemplifies 
want of logical consistency, which indeed is the 
ist of the school which he represents. If our one 
-e of life is to be the spiritual improvement of the 
toressions of the moment, and we are to follow these 
indly whithersoever they lead with no steadying, not 
esay guidance, derived from the great Revelation of 
j: past, there can be but one issue. We are simply 
ostituting our own passing impulses, interpreted as 
spirations, for the one final revelation of God as the 
ide of life; that God has spoken once for all for the 
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guidance of His people is forgotten; His great cor 
porate provision for His people is cast aside; and w | 
are adrift upon the billows of merely subjective feeling. 

We see that it is not merely Christ and His cross 
then, which may be neglected, as external thing 
belonging to time and space. God Himself, speaking 
in His Word, may be forgotten—in “the cult of the 
passing moment.” We are reminded that there have 
been mystics who have not scrupled openly to contrast 
even the God without them with the God within, and 
to speak in such fashion as to be understood (oF 
misunderstood) as counseling divesting ourselves : 


God Himself and turning only to the inwardly shinin 7 
light. No doubt they did not mean all that their word 
may be pressed into seeming to say. Nevertheless thei 
words may stand for us as a kind of symbol of th 
whole mystical conception, with the exaggerated value 
which it sets upon the personal feelings and its con 
tempt for all that is external to the individual’s spiri 
even though it must be allowed that this excludes al 
that makes Christianity the religion of salvation for 
lost world—the cross, Christ Himself, and the Goce 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ wht 
in His love gave His Son to die for sinners. F 

The issue which mysticism creates is thus just th 
issue of Christianity. The question which it raises is 
whether we need, whether we have, a provision in t r 
blood of Christ for our sins; or whether we, each ) 
us, possess within ourselves all that can be required f O1 
time and for eternity. Both of these things cannot be 
true, and obviously tertium non datur. We may De 
mystics, or we may be Christians. We cannot be both 
And the pretension of being both usually merely veil: 
defection from Christianity. Mysticism baptized witl 
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name of Christianity is not thereby made Chris- 
iity. A rose by any other name will smell as sweet. 
; it does not follow that whatever we choose to call 
»se will possess the rose’s fragrance. 
|Parxcer0x, New Jersey 


THE GOSPEL. AND HUMAN LIFE 


By Louis Marrurws Sweet, S. T. D., Professor of Christian Theology 
and Apologetics, Bible Teachers Training School 


Once on a time Hamlet, the sensitive and poetica 
prince of Denmark, indulged in a most enthusiastic 
panegyric on man: “What a piece of work is a man 
how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! in for I 
and moving how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel, in apprehension how like a god! th 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” In the 
very next breath, characteristically, he strikes from ii 
pedestal this wonderful paragon which he has jus 
depicted and sneers him into contempt and insignifi 
cance: “And yet to me, what is this quintessence 6 
dust?” a 

Godlike, angelic, quintessence of dust! Herein i 
struck in artist and in portrait the characteristic an 


revealing human note of inconsistency. As we lod 
out upon human life in the large, as seen actually i 
history and as reflected in literature, searching fo 
some fact or principle which seems to involve th 
essential mystery and disposition of man, we com 
almost at once upon this amazing feature of incor 
sistency. It arrests our attention and challenges ot 
courage as students and interpreters of life. Dare w 
face the problem? Human inconsistency, the greatne 
and the misery of man, is a commonplace and thre aC 
worn theme of historian, moralist, and poet, but th 
significance of it cannot be too often impressed upé¢ 
our minds; our age, as most others, needs to stuc 


this question of the sphinx. We are profoundly 
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nced that the secret of human life and the key to 

destiny are to be sought in this same curious, 
fing, and infinitely depressing fact. Surely there 
‘ver Was a time in all history when there was so great 
lisposition and temptation in the interests of scientific 

philosophical comprehensiveness, which covets a 
sooth and seamless world-scheme, to ignore or mini- 
ize so painful and illogical a fact. We must face 
here, as the Christian Gospel is established squarely 
»on a definite interpretation of it. 

To begin with, Hamlet’s enthusiastic words are 
stified by the facts. There can be no possible ques- 
»n that man is the center and crown of his own world 
which is the only world we know directly. It is 
iite evident that what we know as the world, con- 
ived of as an independent and objective system of 
lity, is really man’s thought of the world. The 
auty of the star or the flower is not in the thing 
self nor even in the eye considered as a physical 
gan, but in the mind which through the eye perceives 
ad interprets in terms of itself. What we call the 


ich is cosmic in its range and in its fulness. Kant 
ys somewhere that man creates but does not originate 
e world. Someone also has said that the heavens 
eelare the glory, not of God, but of the astronomer. 
Te can see no possible reason why they should not 
both. Certainly they do reveal in a very vital sense 
e greatness of the astronomer. The history of the 
rld, as described by science, portrayed by art, and 
terpreted by philosophy, is simply an extended and 
s-ordinated biography of the human race. It is a 
ery impressive record, and one may be pardoned for 
lowing a touch of warmth to creep into his discourse 
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concerning it. And it is well-nigh impossible to over- ! 
estimate or overemphasize the magnitude and glory of 
man’s ideal world. Recall the greatness of the actual 
world, its complexity, order, and beauty, its fare 
reaching laws through which far-sundered worlds and 
various and most antagonistic forces, the immeasurably 
great and the inconceivably small, are bound together 
into one system and made to enfold a single majestic 
epic of intelligently directed power—then remember - 
that this world is man’s world—in so far as we have 
been reading his interpretation of it. The greatness 
of the world is, in every dimension of it, a cond 
of measurement for the greatness of man. In a very 
real sense he is the creator of this exact and sal 


abiding world, for, as we have seen, he has no physical 
instrument by which he can attain the exactitude which 
his mind demands and attains. 4 

In the mental sciences we find the same indescrib- 
able greatness and range of capacity. Man has 
searched out and set forth in order the laws of his own 
mental processes. He has also studied his own moral 
constitution and promulgated a system of moral ideals. 
He has studied the theory of social organization and 
development and has arrived at a system of economi 
and social ideals corresponding to his system of ethics. 
This same being has also transcended his own limits as 
finite, and conceived of God, the infinite, the eternal, 
the unchanging personal God. He has related himself, 
the world in which he lives, and his life and destiny 
as an immortal being to this eternal goodness. He 
has affirmed his kinship to God, has erected innumer 
able altars of worship, and has bound himself with his 
fellows into world-wide and age-enduring brotherhood 
of service and devotion. 
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Thus is man’s ideal world. And it is not difficult 
put the finger upon the organizing principle of this 
at world system of man’s building. It is unity, 
mony, order, law. And here again we get another 
w of the godlike magnitude of man’s creative mind, 
ecially if we take into consideration his history. At 
beginning man must have been very much on the 
‘side of his own possible organized experience. The 
gnitude and complexity of the world must have 
im very confusing at first, and to an intelligence less 
“centered and competent it must have remained so. 
sone holds to the ascent of man from the animal 
ad through primitive and universal savagery, the 
satness of his achievement is immeasurably increased. 
cadfastly and unfalteringly man has set himself to 
task of relating himself to his world and of reduc- 
his experience to terms of his own instinct for 
uty and order. Herein lies the wonder of it. The 
al trend of man’s mental dealing with the world of 
experience may be summarized as the attempt to 
juce it to order. And the one guiding principle of 
prolonged and costly human struggle to think and 
know has been the principle implicit in the mind 
If of the essential unity of experience. This idea of 
, which is of course the primary postulate of the 
neces and of philosophy, must have been latent, far 
w the level of organized and explicit consciousness, 
he early stages of man’s intellectual life—but it was 
e, antedating the arrival of self-conscious scientific 
g, and governing by anticipation man’s whole 
tal development. From the lowest to the highest 
1 of his thinking that sense of unity is present. 
In animism the world is conceived of as alive and 
refore unified in terms of life in which man himself 
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shares. When the manifold of phenomenal experience 
has broken up and divided the sense of unity in poly-% 
theism, the departmental and divided deities are con-§® 
structively unified on the hierarchical principle which i 
binds their separate wills together in a divine common-& 
wealth, oftentimes ruled by an abstract fate greater ¥ 
than gods or men. In pantheism the passion for unity fi 
has extinguished individual existence altogether, and 
of the many has made aspects or phases of the one} 
all-embracing reality. Of this type are the materialistic!” 
and pantheistic monisms of philosophy, in which thef? 
manifoldness of the world is interpreted in terms off 
one reality or substance, however variously conceived.§ 
In theism this instinct of unity and order is satisfiedii 
through one personal and intelligent will, expressing 
‘tself in the world and achieving satisfaction throughi 
the voluntary co-operation of finite wills and intelli-+ 
gence. ‘The point is that the instinct of unity pervadesh 
all the operations of the human mind through all stagesp 
of its training and its development. The last word as, 
well as the first word in man’s ideal world is—orderjl 
Whether or not it is Heaven’s first law, it is assuredly) 
man’s, ideally speaking. 
We have thus brought in review, sketchily indeed} 
but sufficiently for our purpose, the greatness of man 
We have interpreted his whole experience as if hy 
were the sole architect of his fate and the one builde! 
of his own fortunes. This is of course far from th 
truth as we conceive it. But the case is not at al 
changed if we introduce the idea of revelation, a supe 
natural unveiling of God; and the idea of inspiration 
a supernatural quickening of man’s spiritual powers i 
order to enable him to interpret revelation. We hav’ 
thus brought into view a fourth dimension in th 
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measurement of man’s greatness. It is impossible to 
pay a higher tribute to human nature than to affirm 
of it a capacity of revelation and inspiration. The 
statement that “there is a spirit in man and the 
inspiration of an Almighty One maketh him to under- 
stand” is the last word in appreciative psychology. 
‘Everything great is an element in the greatness of 
‘man. ‘The greatness of God, the greatness of the 
‘world, the magnitudes of nature, and the majestic 
‘ordinances of reason are all of them constituent 
‘elements of the greatness of man, for they are as 
{man conceives them. 

Here ends this part of the lesson. And the rest 
iis not like it. For we must go on with Hamlet to 
‘think of this godlike paragon of reason and discourse 
as the quintessence of dust, meaning thereby both 
insignificance and triviality. Indeed, we must go much 
further and affirm with Paul, who quotes words from 
the Psalm writers which sound strangely out of har- 
/mony with what we have seen of the greatness and 
/majesty of man: 

Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: 
Their feet are swift to shed blood; 
Destruction and misery are in their ways; 
And the way of peace have they not known: 
There is no fear of God before their eyes. 


Can such things be said of the paragon of reason, 
infinite in faculty, in action like an angel? Whatever 
may become of our ideal world through the admission, 
we are none the less compelled to acknowledge that 
we have here no overdrawn picture of man’s actual 
world. His ideal world is one shot through and 
through with reason—his actual world of thought and 
action is to a lamentable degree dominated by 
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unreason. Man’s ideal world is illuminated by a light 
which never was on land or sea, in which his mind@ 
flashes forth its glorious visions—his actual life is] 
more like blind and drunken stumbling from onef 
ditch into another. With darkened intellect, defiled} 
imagination, perverted instincts, and manifold irra-(1 
tional and destructive impulses man has filled the fairé 
world in which he lives with misery and wreckage.) 
There is nothing so true but he has denied it, nothing® 
so good but he has refused it, nothing so sacred bute 
he has perverted and defiled it, nothing so holy buti 
he has lifted impious hands against it. ‘There is no’ 
crime which he has not committed. There is no depthit 
of inconceivable infamy into which he has not fallen.6 
When we put side by side man’s ideal world of reason, | 
expressed in the true, the good, and the beautiful, and f 
his actual world of falsehood, ugliness, and crime, wef 
wonder what it really means—what is man? It mays 
be said that this line of cleavage between an ideal and} 
an actual world runs between man and man. Some 
are on one side of it and some on the other. Thef 
ideal world is the work of saints and sages—the actual} 
world is the blundering work of those who have missed} 
the mark. Even if this were the whole truth it would} 
leave the problem very much as it is. What explana-§ 
tion is there in the nature of things, why so many} 
should be turned aside from what is manifestly the} 
true destiny of all, inasmuch as the higher attainment 
is within the range of human nature as such? This 
ideal world is and must remain the measure of human} 
capacity. Saints and sages are still men. But this 
statement is not the whole truth. 

This fundamental line of cleavage and contradic 
tion runs not only between a man and his neighbo: 
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but also between a man and himself. Question your 
saints and sages, and what do they say concerning 
themselves? Simply the universal confession of inward 
contradiction and failure. ‘Video superiora, sequor 
inferiora.” ‘Not what I would, that do I practise; 
but what I hate, that I do.” That such a confession 
is universal on the part of those who are possessed of 
anything like acute moral perceptions and sensitiveness 
is generally acknowledged. The significance of this 
confession is not always clearly seen, in our day at any 
rate. The essential point is that man is at odds with 
himself and out of harmony with his own law, and 
hence out of harmony with every other law in the 
universe. The law which is consciously broken by 
man is not merely a law legislated upon him from 
without by another, but also one declared by himself 
from within. And this it is that makes man the great 
enigma, because the great exception, in the world of 
our experience. Man alone breaks the great harmony 
by refusing the one law of obedience. Man alone fails 
to fulfil himself. All other beings fill their places and 
do their work. Ewvery chemical atom is what it should 


be and does what it should do. Every star revolves in 


its own proper orbit and shines with its own proper 
light. Every plant and every living organism fulfils 
its appointed cycle and in one way or another con- 
tributes its part to the welfare of the whole. Man 
alone goes aside and falls short; man is the great 
exception, the one discord, in a universal and eternal 
harmony. | 

£ course, this fact is but another way of announc- 
ing and emphasizing the unique greatness of man. If 
he is the great exception, in the sense that he alone 
carries the burden of deputed sovereignty in the 
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E 
possession of a free and responsible will, then we cant 
understand in a measure why he may not reach hisi 
true end. He alone of all beings must make himself 
and attain his end, not by a mechanical necessity, bal 
by a free choice. He alone is great enough to sin. For! 
good or evil, it is man’s distinction to arrive at hist 
appropriate destiny by no mere cosmic evolution but 
by an individual and responsible choice. The universeij 
lacks a moral note until man, not as a mere cog in an 
unbreakable mechanism, but as a free citizen in a) 
commonwealth, in his freedom yields it. The moral® 
note is formed not of a single will, the one Almighty 
Power, but of the harmony of two, making one music.} 
But that is not the vital matter just here. We wishi 
to consider another aspect of the question first. 

The perfection and grandeur of man’s ideal world} 
are the supreme argument for God, and that in two} 
ways. Man makes his own world ideally, not as he} 
will but as he must. The constitution of it is involved} 
in the nature of experience and in his own nature.f 
Reason antedates reasoning, mind precedes the dawn 
of consciousness, individually and collectively con-f 
science is the self-sufficient criterion of moral action.f 
Man thinks in accordance with laws which are imma-| 
nent in his mental constitution, which he did not make 
and cannot abrogate. His deepest convictions, as we 
have seen, he cannot prove because they precede andf 
condition all proof. His ideal world is so vast that 
only through ages of collective experience, experience 
“diligently revised and compared,” does he begin to! 
apprehend the schematic outline which he contemplates; 
it is infinitely greater than he because it continually 
leads on his growing mind, potentially infinite, but 
never at a standstill. All experience conforms to the 
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ws of his own mind. His experience is all of one 
iece; he cannot rid himself of the binding force of its 
gularity. Man himself, therefore, is consciously in 
ie grasp of a mighty intelligence which is daily 
nfolding its secrets. Man lives upon every word 
hich proceedeth out of the mouth of God. To make 
1e system which includes man, who so grasps and 
nifies it in his own consciousness and yet so transcends 
s utmost range, impersonal at the core is to talk the 
eviest jargon. The fact that this ideal world is our 
orld as well as God’s, that God’s world of divine 
rder and beauty is our world also, proves the nearness 
f God to us and our unity with Him. The perception 
f this ideal world is really forced upon us by our 
articipation in the nature of God and through His 
ontinual self-revealing activity in us. This indicates 
n essential and natural unity between God and man. 
Jur failure to enter into this divine world in which 
ve are by nature citizens can be explained only as a 
apse from our true nature through the misuse of 
reedom. ‘The ideal world of man is due to his natural 
nd inseparable union with God, the functioning of 
Jod in him which constitutes and keeps him man. 
Tis actual world of anarchy and confusion is due to 
_ personal failure, at the point of freedom and respon- 
ibility, to participate in the life of God which is his 
wn. life. 

This sounds like old-fashioned evangelical anthro- 
»ology slightly done over. It is the doctrine of the 
‘all, the Adam and Eve story somewhat disguised. 
ven so, its claim to be a valid interpretation of life 
ind experience cannot lightly be dismissed. It is 
vossible to get rid of this conception of sin as due to 
fall, historic and real, by either one of two ways. 
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The methods are both of them radical and easy, jusiy| 
a thrust and turn of the critical surgeon’s ready knifefi 
but the cost of the operation is uncommonly high. 

We can get rid of the notion of sin by denyingi! 
human freedom and responsibility. But in so doimgi 
we destroy man’s moral life, root and branch. If he 
is not free he is not moral; he is not even trulyy 
rational. Mechanical necessity is established as thé 
fundamental principle in his life. He loses his distine#i 
tive place in the world. He is no longer man but {i 
“eonscious automaton.” That this result is absurd 
and unbelievable, that it contradicts the primaryé 
deliverances of consciousness and man’s own life ai. 
human being, makes it none the less logically neces® 
sary in the premises. If man is free, then so far the 
doctrine of sin stands. If he is not free, the doctrin# 
of sin goes, but so does everything else worth whilei 

But one can also get rid even of the notion of sit) 
as a historic lapse from God by the simple affirmation}: 
that sin or moral evil is an evolutional necessity, # 
natural phase in development. But this suppositior 
also destroys our moral world. As we have alread: 
said, sin is either catastrophic or congenital. If it ij 
not catastrophic but congenital, then it is simply # 
normal phase of the life of the universe, necessary 
not that which “ought not to be.” But this leavef 
remorse, which is the tragic shadow cast by the great} 
ness of man’s soul upon itself, unexplained, and th 
idea of the moral imperative as inherent in our consti 
tution without basis in fact. We have no right t 
blame ourselves for being wrong when we are onlt 
immature. We have no right to impose upon ourselve 
in infancy a law which really applies only to thos 
fully grown. And it would be extremely difficult t 
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nd anywhere along the upward road of development 
point where we could with propriety condemn our- 
elves for not having attained. As one thoughtful 
writer puts it, “evolution is very seriously embarrassed 
yhenever it grapples with the problem of sin. This 
vilfulness on man’s part, his repeated refusals to obey 
he law of right, cannot be accounted for by the 
loctrine of survivals merely; his action is personal 
nd owes its origin chiefly to man himself. The 
ensciousness seems to be practically contemporaneous 
vith the thought of God and self.” An interpretation 
f man in terms of evolution must keep within the 
yale of reason by remembering that whatever pre- 
yuman experience man may have had, human history 
yegins with man as such. Reason, religion, morality, 
ind sin are terms applicable to man and to man as 
man. The theory of evolution has no legitimate appli- 
sation here, nor has the rather precarious theory of 
miversal primitive savagery and the doctrine of ascents 
m general. If man arrived by a slow process of develop- 
nent at the human level of freedom and responsibility, 
nstead of by an immediate act of creation, this tells 
nothing as to the use made of his human powers when 
nce attained. A primitive man may be either fallen 
sr unfallen. And the certainty that man must have 
entered into the world under favorable conditions and 
n harmony with its law gives strong evidence to the 
vontrary of any supposition that regards his actual 
moral status as the outcome of normal development. 

This alluring theory which preserves the unity and 
aarmony of the universe does so at the cost of our 
mora] ideals and breaks up on the facts. Man is not 
hormal nor could he be produced by a process of 


1Jordan, Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth, p. 235. 
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normal development. ‘The universe is not unified ir) 
him except ideally. We do not yet see him in hist 
rightful place at the crown of the cosmic order, ancls 
this disharmony is due, and must be due, to a lack oj 
harmony with God, which is a thwarting of our diving 
constitution and the breaking of a natural tie whiclit 
binds us to God. In God dwell all the harmonies oj: 
the universe. A restoration to fellowship with Gocr 
would annul the disorders of human life and maki. 
man a sharer in these eternal harmonies which havé) 
their seat and home in the bosom of God. 


strengthened when we turn to the more direct expres , 
sions of the religious consciousness. | 

It is of course a commonplace to assert, on thé 
ground of the universality and persistence of the 
religious instinct, that the human mind is persuaded 
of the fact that man belongs to a divine order o} 
existence. This is, by common consent, the first, thi 
deepest, and the most permanent of all ruling ideay 
among men. At bottom, through all of its develop) 
ment and in all the phases of its application, i 
dependence, in trust, worship, prayer, and servic) 
religion is grounded in the one idea that man belongt 
to Deity, that somehow mysteriously man shares & 
common life with God. This religion has always co 
sciously and unconsciously affirmed. It is acknowl] 
edged, by modern thinkers at any rate, that religiol 
is an entirely natural and normal expression of humas 
nature and that it is a permanent constituent of humai 
life. Religion has been a part of man’s life from thi 
beginning, has accompanied him through all his histo 
and has developed with his development. He has no 
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ft it behind him as he has emerged from savagery, 
ut has brought it with him to each successive level 
1 his ascent. Religion is not a thing apart, the 
xercise of a special faculty, a temporary phase of 
evelopment. It is man himself in the deepest and 
wllest expression of his unfolding self-consciousness. 
‘Religion is just ourselves functioning in a particular 
vay.” Being thus ourselves functioning in a particular 
vay, it touches and involves our entire life. It enters 
nto and conditions all human activities. It 1s the 
‘ulfilment of individual existence, it is the elementary 
cocial bond, it is a basis of sanctity in human relation- 
ships. And here is the point: The history of religion 
iffords most convincing testimony to the essential 
abnormality of human life. This evidence is both out- 
ward and inward and not a little of it is the direct 
=xpression of self-consciousness. 

Theoretically religion represents man’s conscious 
relationship to the ideal and the perfect. It is his 
construction of the divine order. Man worships only 
that which is to him the highest and best. So inter- 
preted it becomes a matter of wonder and of humilia- 
tion that the human mind could become so distorted 
as to personalize and idealize many of the well-known 
objects of worship. We are not here referring to 
primitive notions and vague ideas, dim but earnest 
gropings for truth in the early twilight of experience, 
but to the monstrosities of religious development which 
involve the darkening of the human intelligence and 
the perversion of its normal instincts. What shall we 
make of the worship of brutal and murderous force, 
of impure imaginations and unholy passions of men? 
ba ‘s it left to us to conjecture whether these 
peculiar religious developments are normal or not. It 
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is the practically unanimous verdict of careful students F 
that these lower forms of religious development are |i 
permeated through and through with selfishness. B: 
These religious monstrosities are the portentous) 
shadows of man’s restless egotism magnified to the |) 
dimensions of Deity. Here is the true explanation| 
of Caliban upon Setebos. When religion is based upon} 
selfishness, and religious exercises are controlled by{l 
the motive of do ut des, then Deity is made in thay 
image of man, and of man, not in terms of his aspira-/ 
tions, but in terms of his passions and desires. It is) 
a striking fact that man retains his sense of relation- | 


relationship into a scheme of exchange and barter to} 
cover and satisfy his selfishness. ‘The fact that man 
continues to be religious even in his moral degradation | D 
and that his religion shares that degradation proves} 
that man cannot escape from the ideal world to which § 
he belongs by nature, and that he cannot without effort i 
and aspiration maintain a normal relationship to the jl 
very world of which he himself is a part. In this 
case the cosmic process does not mechanically achieve | 
his fulfilment and perfection. It is a personal under- } 
taking, and success can be achieved only through the f 
fulness of a personal life which finds its end and the f 
motive of its activity, not in self, but in God. The 
service of God, not the pursuit of God, leads toward 
the open vision. 

Paul’s philosophy of history (Rom. 1), which finds 
the cause of the moral degradations as well as the 
intellectual contradictions and confusions of heathenism 
in a religious perversity, a refusal to read the open 
secret of God’s revelation and to keep Him in the 
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ought, is justified by two considerations. One has 
ready been suggested, in the undoubted fact that 
Ifishness is at the root of these perverted religious 
ystems. It is also indicated by the self-contradictions 
f polytheism and by the element of absolute self- 
elusion in idolatry. Polytheism is self-contradictory 
1 the sense that it always involves an implicit mono- 
1eism. In polytheism, habitually, epithets are applied 
» the gods which logically involve the existence of one 
rod only. For example, when Bel is called “Lord of 
it Being” by the Babylonians the existence of any 
ther to whom the title might be applied is logically 
enied. ‘This is a very widespread fact in polytheism 
nd deserves far more careful investigation than it has 
et received. But here is the general law: Wherever 
thical earnestness has tended to become intense, there 
he movement toward monotheism has become most 
ronounced. A principle internal to religion itself and 
orrective of the confusions and degradations of poly- 
heism has an opportunity to operate. It has been 
seriously suggested that the unique religious develop- 
nent of Israel was conditioned upon this very fact. 
Aoreover, there is also the element of delusion which 
aay almost be called autointoxication. It is the 
lement of prima facie absurdity involved in idolatry 
vhich draws and merits the scorn of prophets and 
postles. But it is quite clear that in its theory idolatry 
3 not absurd at all. No one worships “stocks and 
tones” as such. The idolater always knows when his 
‘ttention is called to it that he is not worshiping the 
hing but the spiritual reality which the thing expresses 
rr symbolizes. ‘Me not worship tree—me worship 
pirit in tree,” was the reply of the native when asked 
vhy he placed food at the foot of a sacred tree. Actual 
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blindfold idolatry is a lapse from the theory of tha 
symbolic worshiper who frames himself an image o} 
representation of Deity. 

The entire system of magic points in the sami 
direction. Professor Gwatkin holds that the essentia} 
difference between religion and magic is that in reli) 
gion we trust the higher powers, in magic we do nots 
Magic is due to the attempt to make religion automatic) 
which in turn is due to the substitution of man’s wil) 
for God’s. From a selfish point of view a system o 
magic is indefinitely preferable to a system of religion! 
which makes an issue to turn, not on the correct peri 
formance of a rite or the pronunciation of a formula 
but upon the will of God. To the believer in magii 
it always works when correctly performed. Thi 
believer in religion must let. the fatal issue rest on th 
will of God. The very process of deterioration ma 
be seen in at least one notable instance. In th 
Egyptian Book of the Dead there is a description 0 
the process of judgment in the presence of Osiris by 
which the future destiny of men is determined. Th 
basis of judgment is conduct, and the entire conceptio 
is thoroughly ethical. Under this chapter is a rubric 
or rule for its use, which states that if a ceremonialh 
correct copy of that scene be made on a brick an 
deposited in the mummy case of the deceased perso 
he will triumphantly pass the judgment of Osiris 
This is magic, the substitution of a mechanicalk 
infallible method of attaining blessedness for a metho 
involving a moral probation. ‘The evidence within o 
reach indicates that egoism has been the degradin, 
influence in religion and that these perversions are n 
steps in evolution but represent degeneracy from th 
point of view of a normal development. The intern: 
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ynflict of ideal and actual, of normal and abnormal 
lan is again evident. 

There is still another group of facts which must 
e canvassed in this connection. We have already 
oted that men are conscious of a relationship to Deity 
ven when their conception of Deity has become both 
im and distorted, and that they are religious even 
yhen they are not moral even from their own point 
f view. This is important, and its significance is often 
uite overlooked, for it indicates the priority of the 
eligious tie over every other and its persistence in 
pite of all the vicissitudes of character and experience. 
Yow, the rending of the ethical bond, which holds men 
1 moral unity with God while their religious unity 
emains, has one of two results, either it degrades the 
Jea of God and restores unity to the life by hallowing 
hat which is unholy, or it leads to a system of sacrifice 
nd expiation through which is accomplished the 
eunion of the consciously guilty wrongdoer to fellow- 
hip with his Deity. The frequent confusion between 
eremonial and moral guilt throws an interesting side- 
ight upon the situation. The essential and primary 
‘actor is the disturbed relationship to Deity, and from 
his point of view the distinction between ceremonial 
nd moral offences is immaterial. The institution of 
-xpiatory sacrifice is a practically universal feature in 
eligion. Whether or not it is and has been from the 
veginning actually and unqualifiedly universal is not 
mportant. It is an essential element in the self- 
-xpression of the religious consciousness of the race 
ut large. It rests upon the conviction that the rela- 
tionships between Deity and man are subject to 
disturbance and that peace and happiness can be 
obtained only through a restoration to divine favor 
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to be obtained by that which represents and embodies i 
sacrifice. ‘The additional fact that sacrifice and the}! 
ritual of expiation is a regular and habitual element}: 


of worship, not merely occasional and sporadic, indi-} 
cates the consciousness that the normal and happy} 
relationship between Deity and man has perma-| 
nently been disturbed and that he needs a perpetual | 
reconciliation. 

A little broader sweep of observation will bring} 
to view a new group of most suggestive facts. There! 
is in the widest range of literature an expression of the, 
consciousness of contradiction and conflict between man) 
and his environment. ‘This is to be found, for example, 
in tragedy which has for its subject that dark contra-) 
diction between man and his fate. The tragedy of) 
crime, the tragedy of disappointment and defeated) 
hopes, the tragedy of misfortune, all alike turn uponp 
the assumption of man’s essential greatness, hisi 
capacity to know God and to be blessed, in contrasté 
with his unhappiness, defeat, and shame. On no other} 
basis than this assumption of ideality in the constitu-} 
tion of human nature could a tragedy about it be 
written. Moreover, the great elemental tragedies have) 
turned, like Prometheus Bound, upon the relationship} 
of God and man. It is the instinctive premise of 
creative art that somehow man belongs to God and 
that in right relationship to God his life would issue 
in happiness and peace. Tragedy is the epic of the 
fallen man. 

So also, strangely enough, is comedy. In tragedy 
we deal with the sufferings, the crimes of man. I 
comedy the subject is rather human foibles, incon- 
sistencies, and follies. And here the presumption is 
that there is something abnormal about foolishness, 
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hat man was made to be wise. All literature 
mplicitly refers to the ideal world and is ever eager 
0 recognize and to depict the ideal man in relationship 
0 it. Standards of judgment differ but the lure of 
he perfect sways all alike. All literature is conscious 
»f the ideal world as reflected in the mind and heart 
of men. It is also painfully conscious of the element 
»f contradiction between man and his own ideal con- 
stitution, his environment and the harmonious processes 
of the world in which he lives. At its best literature 
strives to disclose a way whereby this contradiction 
may be resolved. 

As an ancient poet expressed the prevalent idea 
of the deeper thinkers, Deity must be and could be 
propitiated: 

The gods themselves, in virtue, honor, strength, 

Excelling thee, may yet be mollified: 

For they when mortals have transgressed or failed 

To do aright, by sacrifice and prayer, 

Libations and burnt-offerings, may be soothed. 
—lIliad, Lord Derby’s Translation, book iv, lines 185-188. 


In words like these the deep and pervading con- 
sciousness of sin in relationship to Deity and a need 
of reconciliation have found expression. In Plato, the 
greatest of the Greeks, this idea is formulated with 
sreat clearness and expressed with characteristic 
felicity and beauty. Both in the Phedrus and in the 
Republic Plato deals with man, ideal, actual, and in 
prospect, and utters the following memorable sentence 
which is worthy to be inscribed over the gateway of 
approach to Christianity: “Virtue is the gift of 
God.” This, then, is the account that man universally 
gives of himself. That he belongs to God’s ideal and 
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perfect world but that he 
fulness and refusal to trus 


in that world. He has forfeited his inheritance and » 
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has forfeited, through wil- | 
t and obey God, his share } 


needs to be restored to God in order to attain peace i 


and happiness. Man is consciously the son in the far | 


country. 


He owns the fatal gift of eyes, 
That read his spirit blindly wise, 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 


Here sits he shaping wings to fly: 
His heart forbodes a mystery: 
He names the name Eternity. 


That type of Perfect in his mind 
In nature can he nowhere find. 
He sows himself on every wind. 


He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend, 
And thro’ thick veils to apprehend 
A labor working to an end. 


The end and the beginning vex 
His reason! Many things perplex, 
With motions, checks and counter-checks. 


He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange war with something good, 
He may not do the things he would. 


Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn, 

Vast images in glimmering dawn, 

Half-shown, are broken and with-drawn. 

Ah! sure within him and without, 

Could his dark wisdom find it out, 

There must be answer to his doubt. 
—Tennyson, The Two Voices. 


THE SIGN IMMANUEL 


By Joun H. Raven, D. D., Professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Exegesis, New Brunswick Theological Seminary 


Tue word Immanuel occurs four times in the Bible 
(Isa. 7:14; 8:8; 8:10; Matt. 1:23). The Hebrew is 
the same in the three Old Testament passages, except 
that some Hebrew texts print it as two distinct words. 
This is always the case in the verses in the eighth 
chapter, but not so uniformly true where the word 
occurs in Isaiah 7:14. 

The Septuagint ancient Greek translation trans- 
literates it as a proper name in Isaiah 7:14 and 
translates it <8 nydv o O20¢ in Isaiah 8:8 and 8:10. 
The original Greek of Matthew 1:23 is a quotation 
of Isaiah 7:14, which follows the Septuagint exactly 
except for one word. Hence it makes Immanuel a 
proper name, spelling it Emmanuel as the Septuagint 
does. The Vulgate, or Latin version, makes it a. 
proper name, not only in Isaiah 7:14 and Matthew 
1:23, but also in Isaiah 8:8. Furthermore, it spells 
the name Emmanuel, the spelling which had become 
familiar to the readers of the Greek Bible. The 
Targum of Jonathan, the ancient translation of the 
books of the prophets into Aramaic, like the Vulgate, 
has a proper name in Isaiah 7:14 and 8:8, but in 
Isaiah 8:10 it translates the word, or rather words: 
“God is our help.” Finally, the Peshitta, or transla- 
tion of the whole Bible into Syriac, makes our word a 
proper name in all four places where it occurs not only 
in the Old Testament but in the New. Both the 
Authorized and the Revised Version have a proper 
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name in Isaiah 7:14 and 8:8 as well as in Matthew # 
1:23, but they both translate it: “God is with us” i 
+n Isaiah 8:10. ‘The spelling of the name in the # 
Authorized Version follows the Hebrew in the three 
Old Testament passages and the Septuagint in the } 
quotation in Matthew 1:28. 

Of the four verses the one in which the name and 
its associated ideas originated is Isaiah 7:14. It is ji 
therefore appropriate that we should devote most of | 
our study to that passage. Our consideration of it |i 
naturally arranges itself under three heads: ‘The % 
occasion of the sign, wherein the sign consisted, and 
the fulfilment of the sign. 

First, then, let us examine the occasion of the sign. | 
This is found in the seventh chapter of Isaiah, as that { 
is illuminated by contemporaneous history. In Isaiah’s # 
time the politics of Judah were influenced by the two # 
powerful kingdoms on either side, Assyria and Egypt. 4 
Tiglath-pileser III, coming to the throne of the former : 
country in 745 B.c., revived and greatly enlarged the i 
dominion of Assyria, especially in the region about the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. He conquered § 
Hamath, which had been friendly to Judah, and in § 
738 B.c. laid Menahem of Samaria, Rezin of Damascus, | 
and Hiram of Tyre under tribute. Menahem was 
succeeded by his son Pekahiah. ‘Two years later 
Pekah assassinated Pekahiah and seized his throne. 
Pekah and Rezin, probably inspired or encouraged by | 
Egypt, attempted to form a confederacy to throw 
off the domination of Assyria. Ahaz, king of Judah, 
refused to join with them because he considered 
Assyria too powerful. He was also probably com- 
mitted to allegiance to Assyria. On account of this 
refusal of Ahaz, Pekah and Rezin sought to depose 
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im and put on his throne a man named “the son of 
‘abeel,” who would do their bidding. With this pur- 
ose they attacked Jerusalem but did not succeed in 
aking it. Elath, however, and part of the Negeb fell 
nto their hands (2 Kings 16:5, 6). 

Under these circumstances Ahaz went outside of 
ferusalem to inspect the water supply, to see whether 
he city could hold out during a protracted siege. 
fehovah commanded the young prophet Isaiah to 
ake his son, Shear-jashub, with him and go to meet 
Ahaz. ‘This son, whose name meant “a remnant shall 
turn,” was a living prophecy that, although the exile 
vas certain, the nation would not be completely 
Jestroyed. On the contrary, the faithful remnant 
vould be the nucleus of a new and better Israel after 
he chastisement of the exile. The presence of Shear- 
jashub with his father was intended to encourage the 
faith of Ahaz. As he looked upon the lad he should 
nave remembered the promises of Jehovah through his 
prophets, that Israel’s future contained far more 
glorious things than its past. Isaiah’s words were also 
reassuring. He compared Rezin and Pekah to fire- 
brands almost extinguished and foretold that in sixty- 
five years Ephraim would cease to be a nation. This 
prediction was fulfilled by the colonization of Samaria 
by Esar-haddon, king of Assyria (2 Kings 17:24; 
Ezra 4:2). 

As proof of the failure of the confederacy of Rezin 
and Pekah, Jehovah offered Ahaz any sign in sheol 
or in Heaven. The literal rendering of the words is: 
“Make it deep to sheol or make it high upwards.” 
Although Ahaz was given absolute freedom of choice 


and could have selected any sign whatever, the refer-, ° 
ence to sheol seems to suggest some sign in the under- 
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world, such as the resurrection of persons from the|) 
dead. In like manner the reference to the heightsp 
above suggests some marvelous appearance in the sky, 
such as an eclipse or a conjunction of stars. Thus} 
the suggestions were calculated to stimulate thel 
imagination and stir the faith of Ahaz to ask thel 
hardest sign he could devise. Faithless Ahaz, however, 
did not respond to the stimulus which God gave him," 
but on the contrary he said: “I will not ask, neither); 
will I tempt Jehovah.” A 

The hypocrisy of this answer is evident. It need 
scarcely be remarked that it would not be tempting} 
Jehovah to ask a sign when Jehovah offered one andi 
even commanded him to ask for one. On the contrary,i 
the refusal of Ahaz was due primarily to lack of fait i 
in God, and probably in particular to the fact that) 
he was secretly committed to Assyria. Well might 
Ahaz tremble at the confederacy and inspect the waterj 
supply of Jerusalem, since it was only such materialp 
and political things that he could see. If he hadg 
examined the reservoirs of divine power with half the} 
earnestness with which he examined the upper pool in 
the highway of the fuller’s field, he would have honored} 
God by making a large draft upon them. If he had} 
thought of the armies of Heaven instead of the armies 
of Assyria, Ephraim, and Syria, he would havej 
trembled to oppose God more than to oppose the 
western confederacy. Disgusted with the faithlessness 
of Ahaz, the prophet turns away from him and 
addresses the house of David, that is, the entire royal 
family, as if in the hope that among them one man 
of faith could be found. He says: “Is it a small 
thing for you to weary men, that ye will weary my 
God also?” Both pronouns are plural, showing that 
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‘he reproof was meant not for Ahaz only but for the 
entire family. Not satisfied with wearying Isaiah by 
their faithlessness, they even had the audacity to weary 
tod by refusing to ask for a sign when He offered it. 
Then Isaiah, by divine inspiration, spoke the memor- 
hble words: “Therefore the Lord. himself will give 
vou a sign, behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear 
4 son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 

Our second inquiry relates to the sign itself. 
Wherein did it consist? There are three elements in 
she statement concerning the sign which God gave: 
1. The mother of the child, 2, the name of the child, 
and 3, the history of the child as given in verses 15-17. 
he sign might conceivably consist in any one of 
hese or in any two of them or in them all together 
or in the relation of these elements to one another. 
Let us take up these elements separately. 

1. Does the sign consist in the mother? Following 
atthew 1:23, the majority of exegetes in the Christian 
church have regarded this passage as a definite pre- 
iction of the virgin birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
he tendency of this exegesis is to fix the attention on 
he mother rather than on the child. Is such an 
emphasis justified? 

Let us understand clearly at the outset that the 
uestion we are considering is not whether Jesus was 
rn of a virgin, as stated by Matthew and Luke, but 
hether his virgin birth was foretold by Isaiah. What- 
ver conclusion we shall reach on the latter question, 
ithe writer expresses his unwavering faith in the virgin 
irth of our Saviour. 

The first necessity is an examination of the exact 
eaning and usage of the word rendered “virgin” in 
he verse before us. This word is found only seven 
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times in the Old Testament (Gen. 24:43; Ex. 2:83) 
Ps, 68:25; Prov. 30:19; Song of Sol. 1:3; 6:8; Isa 
7:14). Although not one of these verses refers to aj 
married woman, it must be admitted that not one of, 
them is decisive that the word necessarily means a) 
virgin. Rebekah, to whom Genesis 24:43 refers, was} 
indeed a virgin at the time to which that chapteri 
refers, but we know that she was such not by verse? 
48 but by verse 16, where a different Hebrew word: 
occurs. Moses’ sister was undoubtedly a virgin when! 
she went to call his mother to nurse the infant Moses, 
but that fact does not prove that the word by which 
she is named in Exodus 2:8 connotes virginity. Th 
same remarks apply to the young women spoken of 
in Psalms 68:25 and Song of Solomon 1:3. On th 
other hand, the reference in Proverbs 30:19 to “th 
way of a man with a maiden,” as one of the four 
mysterious things, seems to be to carnal intercourse, 
which was mysterious in its results. Of course, 1 
might refer to the first instance of such intercourse; 
but this is very improbable, since the way of a man witl 
a young woman on the first occasion is scarcely mor 
mysterious than on later occasions. The carnal refer 
ence is apparently confirmed by the next verse, whi 
speaks of an adulterous woman. It is also confirmec 
by Psalm 189:13-16 and Ecclesiastes 11:5, whi 
speak of the child in the womb and its growth as ¢ 
great mystery. The Song of Solomon 6:8 may refei 
to virgins, but the context is rather against tha 
reference. There Solomon tells Shulamite concernin 
his court: “There are threescore queens, and four: 
score concubines, and young women without number.’ 

To sum up the evidence from the uwsus loquendi o 
the word rendered “virgin” in Isaiah 7:14, even i 
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-overbs 30:19 and Song of Solomon 6:8 may be 
‘derstood as references to virgins, it cannot be 
irmed that the context is decisive for such reference 
ther there or in the other passages. In all the 
ssages the context would be satisfied by translating 
2 word young woman. ‘This conclusion is con- 
med by the same word as found in the cognate 
aguages. In the Arabic the verb of this stem means 
l|be lustful, and the masculine noun denotes a young 
an. In Aramaic the feminine noun merely desig- 
tes a young woman. This is especially evident in 
2 Targum, for in Judges 19 it uses this word of the 
meubine of the Levite who was unfaithful to him. 
the Palmyrene dialect of Aramaic the word is used 
lharlots. Thus it evidently refers to a young woman 

marriageable age but does not necessarily denote 
virgin. 

The line of argument we are following becomes 
en stronger when we consider the usage of the 
mmon word for virgin in the Old Testament. This 
ord occurs there no less than sixty times if we 
slude the ten places where its derivative, rendered 
rirginity,” is found. In several of these places the 
mtext necessitates the idea of virginity. So, for 
‘ample, in Genesis 24:16 we read of Rebekah: “The 
wmsel was very fair to look upon, a virgin, neither 
.d any man known her.” In Deuteronomy 22:14, 15 
ig stem is used in designating the tokens of virginity. 
ain this is the word in Judges 11:37, 88, where the 
wughter of Jephthah speaks of bewailing her virginity. 
uch passages are meaningless unless the word con- 
ptes virginity. It is unnecessary to examine all the 
‘rses where this word occurs; for if it necessarily 
ca a virgin in one passage the case is proven. The 
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special point is that, while Isaiah uses the commof 
word five times (Isa. 23:4, 12; 37:22; 47:1; 62:5) Kf 
uses the uncommon and indecisive word only in Isaial 
7:14.- It is inconceivable that, if Isaiah had meant tl: 
sign to consist in the virginity of the mother, he woul 
have passed by the common designation for this ide 
and used a word found nowhere else in his writingi 
and which does not necessarily convey this idea. TY 
Septuagint translates *#p%¢vo¢ in Isaiah 7:14, but thei) 
is only one other passage where the word is rendere) 
by this usual Greek word for virgin (Gen. 24:43) 
The Greek versions of Aquila, Theodotion, an) 
Symmachus, which were made in the second centull 
of our era because the text of the Septuagint he) 
become almost hopelessly corrupt, improved the trang 
lation at this point by the reading ve%'s, meaning | 
young woman or girl, the very same word by whid 
the Septuagint translates it in Exodus 2:8; Psaln| 
68:25; Song of Solomon 1:3; 6:8. 

The question of the virgin birth of Christ is 
New Testament and not an Old Testament questio 
Of course, if there were a prediction in the Hebre 
Scriptures, which by a fair grammatico-historic 
exegesis could be regarded as pointing to the virg} 
birth of the Messiah, we would be justified in usir 
it in proof of such a birth. But we are not justifid 
in reading into the Old Testament a meaning whi 
is not there. Since there is no prediction of | 
virgin birth of Christ in the Old Testament, it is abs 
lutely neutral on the subject. It cannot be used pro 
erly in defense of the virgin birth nor can its silen 
be fairly used as an argument against it. 

The virgin birth of our Lord is one of mz 
matters in connection with the incarnation which we 
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t foretold in the older Scriptures. The coming of 
: Magi, the baptism in the Jordan, the temptation 
ithe wilderness, the transfiguration, and many other 
-idents of His wonderful life were not foretold in 
‘direct sense. Indeed, while many specific things 
re foretold, such as the birth in Bethlehem, the 
jection, the sale for thirty pieces of silver, the 
ercing, that his bones should not be broken, etc., the 
Tk of the Messianic predictions point, not to details 
His life, but to the broad and general outlines of 
is mission and work. The Messianic predictions of 
2 Old Testament do not give us a life of the Messiah 
‘forehand. Hence the absence of a prediction of any 
ent in Christ’s life could be used as an argument 
-ainst the historicity of that event only if there were 
wy prediction of the Old Testament with which it 
as in conflict. This is not the case with the virgin 
rth. Although it was not foretold, we who live after 
‘e event can see how admirably it agrees with the 
snception of His person presented in those predictions 
hich relate to His exalted nature and power. This 

particularly the case with the names applied to 
‘im in Isaiah 9:6, a passage whose close relation to 
.e one before us has long been realized. It should 
ot surprise us that the child whose name shall be 
iled “Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
isting Father, Prince of Peace,” was born of a virgin. 
[Ithough we could not have foretold such a birth from 
wese names, it agrees exactly with them. We can 
ven say that such a character requires something 
xceptional in His birth, a very special relation to God. 
[uman ancestry on both sides, with a merely human 
hheritance, would seem to conflict with His divine 
rigin. This general argument for the virgin birth 
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from the broad lines of Messianic prediction is i 
reality far stronger than one derived from a sing] 
Old Testament passage. 

It is contended, however, by some that the quota 
tion in Matthew regards the words of Isaiah 7:14 as ¢ 
prediction of the virgin birth. This view seems to thy 
writer altogether mistaken. After narrating thaii 
Mary “was found with child of the Holy Spirit,” th’ 
announcement of this to Joseph, and the command o| 
the angel to name the child Jesus, the Evangelist says) 
“Now all this is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the Lord through the prophe i 
saying, Behold, the virgin shall be with child, anj 
shall bring forth a son, And they shall call his nam4 
Immanuel; which is, being interpreted, God with us.| 
The point of the fulfilment as of the prediction way 
not in the mother but in the child. Matthew did nof 
regard Isaiah 7:14 as a prediction of the virgin birt} 
but of the birth. This seems to be reflected in thf 
formula, of introduction: All this is come to pass 
that it might be fulfilled, ete. All things in connectioy 
with the birth of Christ were in a general way 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, but not all thi 
details were found in the prediction. | 

Even if the word 72p%évos, by which the Septuagin 
renders the Hebrew, were correct, and that word wer} 
found in Matthew in its earliest form, which is some 
what uncertain, the conception of a virgin birth woul 
not have been made upon the mind of Matthew o 
any other reader of the Old Testament in Matthew 
day. Almost exactly the words of Isaiah 7:14 wer 
spoken by the angel of Jehovah to Hagar: ‘Behold 
thou art with child, and shalt bear a son; and tho 
shalt call his name Ishmael” (Gen. 16:11). No on 
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‘fers from this that the birth of Ishmael was a virgin 
rth. If such an announcement had been made to a 
rgin, she would have thought it referred to the first 
iild of her marriage, for the Hebrew may mean either, 
cou art with child, or thou shalt be with child. In 
(ebrew the very same word is found in both places. 
the first birth of every marriage is in this sense a 
gin birth. If Isaiah had meant to convey the idea 
sat the mother of Immanuel would bear a child with- 
ut intercourse with man and thus remain a virgin 
fter the birth of Immanuel, it would have ‘been 
ecessary for him not only to use the word which 
ways denotes a virgin but also to use a circumlocu- 
on. This idea was so totally new to Jewish thought 
sat the use of the word virgin alone would not suffice 
, express it. There had been remarkable births and 
aat, too, in the Messianic line; but a virgin birth is not 
sentioned in the Old Testament. 

Such accompanying words are found in the account 
Matthew. It is because of them, and not because 
‘ the quotation from Isaiah, that we believe in the 
‘rgin birth of Christ. This is another instance of 

phenomenon familiar to all careful students of 
cripture, that the fulfilment always contains more 
aan the prediction. The very notion of fulfilment 
aggests this. The fulfilments of Scripture pour a 
2w meaning into its predictions, a meaning indeed 
thich was always there, but which was so hidden that 
ue hearers of the prediction could not discern it 
erfectly. Thus it is only in the light of the fulfilment 
wat we can see the full significance of the predictions. 
n the case before us, possibly we may be justified in 
»oking back at the passage in Isaiah and surmising 
uat the guiding Spirit led the prophet to pass by the 
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usual word for virgin, which he used five times else-¥} 
where, and employ a word found nowhere else in his! 
writings, as though to hint that the young womatip 
referred to would be unique among women. As tc 
the way in which she would be unique the prophet} 
leaves us in the dark. , 

9. Next we examine the second element in which the 
sign might conceivably consist, that is the name of the 
child. In mentioning it we should not exclude thd 
character of the child in so far as it is suggested by 
the name. If a mother should name her chile! 
Immanuel this in itself would scarcely satisfy the 
prediction, unless the child partook of the charactei 
suggested by the name. In fact, in the Bible to calf 
a person by a given name almost invariably meani 
that the person shall have the qualities or history 
which the name suggests. Such was the case in th f 
names of Abel, Cain, Seth, Noah, Shem, Abraham) 
Isaac, Jacob, Israel, Judah, Moses, Ichabod, Nabal 
etc. So true was this to the Hebrew conception o/ 
names that sometimes the expression, to cail by 
certain name, occurs where the meaning is not thal 
the name mentioned shall be the usual designation 0} 
the person or even that he shall ever be addressed b) 
it, but merely that he shall exemplify the idea of th 
name. One of the many examples of this is the lis} 
of names of the Messiah in Isaiah 9:6. The idea wa 
not that anyone would address the Messiah as Won 
derful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Fathe 
or Prince of Peace, but that these names were 
delineation of His person and character. The sam 
is true of the name Immanuel. That it was understoo 
in this way by the Jews in the time of our Lord i 
evidenced by the fact that Matthew narrates the com 
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aand of the angel to call the child’s name Jesus and 
hen affirms: ‘Now all this is come to pass, that it 
aight be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord 
hrough the prophet, saying, Behold, the virgin shall 
-e with child, and shall bring forth a son, And they 
hall call his name Immanuel.” It is passing strange 
hat He should be called Jesus in order to fulfil a 
»rediction that He should be called Immanuel. The 
trangeness disappears when we know the usage of 
ihe expression, to call His name. 

What is the meaning of the name Immanuel? The 
Svangelist adds his interpretation to the name: “God 
vith us.” On the basis of their understanding of 
these words many exegetes have concluded that the 
same implies the essential Deity of the child, that the 
‘hild is none other than God Himself manifest in 
the flesh. Here is another point in which the fulfilment 
curpasses the prediction. Jesus Christ was indeed God 
manifest in the flesh, but our firm belief in this fact 
‘hould not influence our exegesis of this name. It 
‘hould be interpreted in the light of other names of 
‘imilar formation. ‘The name was a sentence: “God 
ss with us,” like the names of the two children of 
‘saiah, Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz. The 
‘ormer name means: “A remnant shall return,” and 
the latter: ‘‘Hasten the spoil, hurry the booty.” Even 
she beginner in the study of Hebrew knows that the 
rerb to be is commonly not expressed in the sentence. 
Thus a close parallel to the name Immanuel in its 
formation is Hephzibah which means: “My delight is 
m her.” It is well known that many Bible names 
-ontain one of the names of God. Those ending in 
jah and ah are compounded with the name Jehovah 
nm its shorter form Jah, which occurs in Exodus 15:2; 
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17:16; Psalms 68:4, and often in the word hallelujah, | 
Thus Isaiah means “J ehovah hath saved”; J eremiah, | 
“Jehovah doth establish”; Zephaniah, “Jehovah hathi: 
hidden”; Zechariah, “Jehovah hath remembered,” ete.) 
Many other names ending in el contain the name of } 
God, which occurs separately about two hundred and 
fifty times in the Old Testament, beginning with) 
Genesis 14:18. ‘Thus Ezekiel means “God is strong” $; 
Daniel, “God is my judge”; Joel, “J ehovah is God,”) 
ete. The possession of one of these names did not by’ 
any means imply that the man was in any sense an: 
‘ncarnation of God. ‘The verb to be is omitted in’ 
every one of them. Yet we would not be justified) 
in rendering Daniel, God my judge, and inferring} 
that he was an incarnation of God, the judge of men, 
or in rendering Joel, Jehovah God, and concluding} 
that the prophet whose name included two names 0 : 
God must have been an incarnation of Deity. In likel 
manner we are not justified in rendering the namei 
Immanuel, “God with us,” if by that rendering we} 
express our belief that the name implies Deity. If! 
however, we render the name, “God with us,” implying 
that the child was a special token of the presence 0 
God with His people, we are in line with similarly 
formed names, such as Daniel, Joel, etc. This is 
probably the sense in which Matthew interpreted the 
name. 

The name, then, requires that its owner should be 
a special proof of the presence of God with His people 
Whether this proof was an incarnation or only ¢ 
special answer to prayer, like Samuel, or the fulfil: 
ment of a divine promise, like Isaac and Samson, the 
name itself does not decide. Isaac, Ishmael, Jacob 
Esau, Samson or Samuel might have been namec 
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amanuel because each one of them was a special 
anifestation of the presence of God; but the posses- 
om of the name would not have suggested Deity. 
et the name has a special significance when applied 

our Lord. Although it does not necessitate the 
2a of Deity, it is very appropriate to the incar- 
tte Son of God. He was a proof of the presence 

God with His people superior to all other 
-oofs. If ever we doubt that God is with us, we 
wwe only to think of Him and our doubts should 

dispelled. 

In this connection it is fitting to speak of the exact 
caning of the parts of the name. There are two 
sepositions in Hebrew meaning with, as there are in 
reek. Furthermore, they correspond quite nearly 
‘meaning. One of them resembles v«*¢ and does not 
mote any very special intimacy of relation. The 
her, like the Greek >%v, implies fellowship or com- 
unionship. There are indeed some exceptions to this 
rplanation of these synonyms, but in general this is 
e point of comparison. The preposition in the name 
mmanuel is the latter one, suggesting intimacy. ‘The 
ume for God in Immanuel is not the most common 
ae, but is found about two hundred and fifty times, 
nile the other is found over five thousand times. It 
mphasizes the power of God and might be rendered 
se Almighty. Thus Immanuel may be translated: 
he Almighty is in fellowship with us. As applied 

Jesus Christ, it suggests His real humanity, that 
(e took on Himself our nature, suffered in all points 
we suffer—was one with us. It is not that all this 
vuld be inferred from the name by the Old Testa- 
ent saint, but that, in the light of the fulfilment, we 
n see how all this is hidden in the name. 
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Some commentators object to finding the sign in 
Immanuel on the ground that the sign had to be iy 
miracle. On the same ground they argue in favor oF 
the virgin birth as the real essence of the sign. £ 
study of the word sign as used in the Old Testament) 
and indeed in the New Testament, shows that the sig} 
was not necessarily a miracle. The same Hebrews 
word was used of the rainbow which God took as i 
sign, or token, of the covenant He made with Noa) 
and his descendants (Gen. 9:12, 13, 17). Circumcisio} 
was called by this name (Gen. 17 11). The Sabbaty 
was a sign (Ex. 81:18). On the other hand, th 
miracles of Moses in Egypt were signs (Ex. 7 a 
8:28). Anything was a sign which was chosen t} 
remind men of a covenant or promise. Hence theif 
is nothing necessarily miraculous in it. The reaso} 
the sign was so often a miracle was because a mirac} 
was calculated to fix the attention of men and kee! 
before their minds the promise or covenant confirme™ 
Any unusual thing or event, however, would serve th’ 
purpose. Thus this criterion alone cannot decide f¢ 
us whether the sign was the virginity of the mothe 
or the child Himself. Both were equally remarkab} 
and, indeed, in the proper sense, both were miraculou 
Surely Christ Himself was as great a miracle as tl 
virgin birth. 

The reason we regard the sign as consisting in tl 
child is the fact that He was mentioned as a sig 
later, while such was not the case with the mother, 
least as a virgin. In Isaiah 8:8, where the proph 
speaks of the impending invasion of Assyria, he say 
“The stretching out of its wings shall fill the bread 
of thy land, O Immanuel.” The use of this nar 
would remind his hearers of the former prophecy. T 
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atter in that prophecy which he wished to keep in 
eir minds was not the virginity of the mother, but 
‘was the child. Even stronger is the case in Isaiah 
110: “Take counsel together, and it shall be brought 

nought; speak the word, and it shall not stand: - 
xr Immanuel.” It is almost as if the prophet pointed 
Immanuel as evidence that their counsel would be 
ought to nought. There surely it is not the mother 
ho is the sign, but the son. For the time the mother 
‘ems to be forgotten, and the son is uppermost in the 
ind of the prophet. Would this be the case if the 
sain point of the prophecy were the mother? There 

one veiled reference to the mother in the prophecy 
* Isaiah’s contemporary, Micah. In connection with 
ae memorable prediction of the birth of the Messiah 
> uses these somewhat enigmatic words: “Therefore 
‘ill he give them up, until the time that she who 
-availeth hath brought forth: then the residue of his 
rethren shall return unto the children of Israel” 
(Mic. 5:3). The reference is to the same mother 
aentioned in Isaiah 7:14, but it is noteworthy that 
aere is not the slightest hint of her virginity. She 
: simply designated as the one who travaileth, a 
escription which would be appropriate to any mother 
bout to bring forth a child. 

3. The third element in the prediction is the history 
f the child as told in Isaiah 7:15-17. Before inquiring 
vhether this is a part of the sign, it is necessary to 
nterpret a few matters in these verses. The Revised 
Tersion reads: ‘Butter and honey shall he eat, when 
.e knoweth to refuse the evil, and choose the good. For 
,efore the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose 
he good, the land whose two kings thou abhorrest shall 
i oe Jehovah will bring upon thee, and upon 
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thy people, and upon thy father’s house, days that have 
not come, from the day that Ephraim departed from 
Judah—even the king of Assyria.” 

The translation of verse 15 is better in the Author:) 
ized Version. It is “that he may know,” instead ol) 
“when he knoweth.” The form in Hebrew is the 
infinitive with the preposition to, which is the regulail 
way to express purpose. It is singularly naive tc 
remark, as some commentators do, that eating buttell, 
and honey does not teach a child to refuse evil and 
choose good. Of course it does not, if the butter anc) 
honey were chosen from all other kinds of food) 
Butter and honey were not like the fruit of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil of which the serpeni 
said to Eve: “In the day ye eat thereof, then yout 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil” (Gen. 8:5). Eating butter and honeys 
is here indicative of the reduction of the land to & 
state of pastoral simplicity. This becomes evident by 
a comparison with Isaiah 7:21, 22, where we read thai 
as a result of the Assyrian invasion: “It shall com 
to pass in that day, that a man shall keep alive a young 
cow, and two sheep; and it shall come to pass, tha} 
because of the abundance of milk that they shall giv 
he shall eat butter: for butter and honey shall every 
one eat that is left in the midst of the land.’ 
Immanuel is to be brought up not in the lap of luxury 
but in the midst of hardship and privation. Thes 
hardships will be a means of grace to him so that, a: 
so often happens, he will develop character. Sucl 
was the case with Christ who “learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered” (Heb. 5:8). ; 

The reference in Isaiah 7:16, to “the land whose 
two kings thou abhorrest,” is to verse 2, where thi 
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ear of Ahaz for the kings of Syria and Ephraim is 
mentioned. ‘The inhabitants of those countries are to 
se carried into exile before Immanuel comes to years 
,f discretion. Verse 17 makes plain how this is to 
»e accomplished by the terrible Assyrian invasion, not 
only of Syria and Ephraim, but of Judah as well. 
(he reference is not to the deportation of Judah, 
which did not occur until 586 B.c., but to the invasion 
>f Sennacherib in 701 B.Cc., when Judah would have 
Zallen but for the special interposition of God. 

Now, there seems to be a conflict between the 
ame of Immanuel and his history. The name as 
nisually understood contains a promise of blessing, 
ut his history refers to a condition of hardship and 
olitical doom. How can we reconcile this conflict? 

‘s reconciliation comes from a consideration of the 
relation of the sign actually given with the sign 
ffered to Ahaz. As we have seen, Ahaz was origi- 
ally given the privilege of choosing any sign what- 
ver that the confederacy of Syria and Samaria would 
ot succeed and that the lands of Ephraim would cease 
to be a people. We have also seen that when Ahaz 
fused to ask such a sign Isaiah turned away from 
and addressed the whole house of David, reproving 
em for their lack of faith and announcing the sign 
hich we are studying. We must not expect that 
the sign actually given, therefore, was intended to 
confirm the same prediction as that which had been 
spoken to Ahaz. Here is another illustration of the 
truth that God does for us far more abundantly than 
we can ask or think. Ahaz was offered a sign that 
the confederacy of Syria and Ephraim would not 
stand, but God gave to the house of David something 
far greater than this. The failure of the confederacy, 
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like the failure of anything else that was directed § 
against the Kingdom of Judah, was related in the } 
last analysis to the Messianic promise. If the con- t 
federacy succeeded, the Messianic promise might fail & 
or at least be postponed. ‘Thus the fortunes of Judah & 
were bound up in the religious fortunes of the world. } 
Hence the prophet goes to the root of the matter and & 
gives a sign, not only that the confederacy shall fail, | 
but that everything else directed against the Kingdom | 


of God shall fail. That sign was Immanuel, the fl 


ae 


Messiah. : 

The occasion of giving the sign was the faithless- 
ness of Ahaz. Therefore the sign contains both a 
blessing and a curse. ‘These are always the two 
elements in the Messianic promise. The aged Simeon 
said to the Virgin Mary: “Behold, this child is set 
for the falling and rising of many in Israel; and for| 
a sign which is spoken against” (Luke 2:34). For 
Ahaz the sign contained no blessing. It meant 
reproof for his faithlessness and the failure of his 
policy of subservience to Assyria. In so far as this 
policy was shared by the royal house it meant the 
same thing for them, but if anyone in the royal house 
or out of it trusted in God and His promises, the 
sign meant for him incalculable blessing. It included 
in germ, not only the deliverance of Judah in its 
emergency, but the salvation of all mankind and that 
for which we daily pray, the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in all its fulness. In the light of this fact it 
is very significant that the sign Immanuel is given in 
the plural to the whole house of David, while the 
history of the child which contains hardship and doom 
is given in particular to faithless Ahaz. Possibly the 
royal family included one man of faith who could 
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preciate the promise of Immanuel. He could appro- 
‘ate it as his own for his lasting comfort. ‘To Ahaz, 
wever, the prophet says: “Jehovah will bring upon 
ee, and upon thy people, and upon thy father’s 
use, days that have not come, from the day that 
yhraim departed from Judah—even the king of 
ssyria.” To Ahaz Immanuel was a savor of death 
+o death, but to those who believed he was a savor 
llife unto life (2 Cor. 2:16). 

In passing it is worth while to remark that several 
‘the most important Messianic promises were occa- 
med by the faithlessness and wickedness of men. 
ae protevangelium was occasioned by the sin of our 
st parents. It was addressed to the serpent who 
ought sin into the world and all our woe, and was 
part of the curse upon him (Gen. 3:14, 15). The 
essianic promise to Noah was occasioned by the sin 

Ham (Gen. 9:25-27). The promise of the star out 

Jacob was occasioned by the desire of Edom and 
‘oab to curse Israel (Num. 24:17, 18). God turned 
alaam’s curse into a blessing. Nowhere else is the 
ying of the Psalmist more perfectly exemplified, that 
e wrath of man shall praise God. As it was the 
vful sin of Israel in rejecting their Messiah which 
sought to all men the priceless blessings of Calvary, 

it was the sin of men which gave to others the 
mfort of the promise of His coming. “He that 
‘lieveth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that 
‘lieveth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 

God abideth on him” (John 3:36). Thus we do 
bt agree with the ingenious interpretation of F. C. 
orter, who found the sign of our passage in the 
trast between the name of Immanuel and His 
story. The contrast is in reality not between 
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Immanuel and His history but between those whi 
accept Immanuel and those who reject Him. | 

We now pass to our third and last inquiry, thi 
fulfilment of the sign. Here we will find a wid) 
diversity of views. To begin with, it is very surprising 
that there is no documentary evidence that the Jew) 
have ever interpreted the name Immanuel as referring 
to the Messiah. Neither the Targum of Jonathan no} 
the Jerusalem Targum gives any hint of such an inter 
pretation, nor is Immanuel mentioned in the Talmuc 
nor is the name in the list of Messianic names prepare 
by Hamburger. However, Isaiah 9:6 and 11:1 ar 
interpreted Messianically in Jewish writings of ancien! 
time, arousing the suspicion that such was originall} 
the case with Isaiah 7:14 also. Possibly the Jew 
abandoned their Messianic interpretation of the pas 
sage because of the use the Christians made of it ij 
confirmation of the Messiahship of Jesus. It seem 
strange, indeed, that Matthew should apply the vers: 
to Jesus in his Gospel for the Jews unless it wa 
customary for them to regard it as a Messiani 
prediction. 

The principal fulfilments of the sign which ar 
sought are as follows: 4 

(1) The usual rabbinic interpretation refe1 
Immanuel to Hezekiah. This has the great advantag 
that Immanuel was evidently of the Davidic line. H 
is addressed in Isaiah 8:8 as the owner of the lan 
implying that he was the occupant of the royal thron 
Furthermore, the child whose birth is foretold in Isais 
7:14 was evidently the same as the child represented ¢ 
already born in Isaiah 9:6 and chapter 11; but in Isaia 
9:7 he is said to sit upon the throne of David, andi 
Isaiah 11:1 he is called “a shoot out of the stock ¢ 
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esse.” Moreover, if Immanuel were Hezekiah, the 
‘essianic application is plain. Other things being 
‘ual, it is more in accord with other Messianic pre- 
tions to refer _ Immanuel to the Messiah through the 
edium of a type than directly. Yet, attractive as 
is identification is, it is made impossible by chrono- 
wical facts. The reign of Ahaz lasted sixteen years 
» Kings 16:2; 2 Chron. 28:1). His son Hezekiah 
nmediately succeeded his father and was twenty-five 
ears old at his accession (2 Kings 18:2; 2 Chron. 
*1). Hence, Hezekiah was born nine years before 
thaz came to the throne and a still longer time before 
re prophecy of Immanuel. 

(2) Other commentators seek to identify 
scamanuel with the second son of Isaiah, Maher-shalal- 
ash-baz. The principal argument in favor of this is 
the fact that the birth of that child is told in Isaiah 8 
; though it were a fulfilment of the prediction of 
aapter 7. The explanation of his name bears a 
parked resemblance to that of Immanuel. Before 
mmanuel “shall know to refuse the evil, and choose 
me good, the land whose two kings thou abhorrest 
wall be forsaken” (Isa. 7:16). Before Maher-shalal- 
ash-baz “shall have knowledge to cry, My father, and, 
Ty mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of 
samaria shall be carried away before the king of 
essyria” (Isa. 8:4). There is, however, this important 
lifference between them. The latter was a sign only 
f the fall of Damascus and Samaria, while the former, 
3 we have seen, has a much larger significance. The 
cisive argument against this interpretation is in the 
act that Maher-shalal-hash-baz was not of the royal 
me. To accept it we must separate the Immanuel of 
napter 7 from the child of chapters 9 and 11 and 
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violate the uniformity of exegesis in which the types) 
of Christ as king are all in the Davidic line. Another! 
incidental objection is found in the names of the twé: 
mothers. Isaiah would scarcely have referred to hist 
own wife as the maiden, especially since he calls heij 
the prophetess in Isaiah 8:3. aa 

(3) In 1778 a Roman Catholic commentato} 
named Isenbiehl, and since then others, favored thd 
idea that Immanuel was the child of some mothe: 
who was present in the crowd before Isaiah. Umbrei’ 
and others have even suggested that the prophe! 
pointed to a woman in the company who was already 
pregnant and spoke the words of this prophecy. The 
chief and only argument which can be used in favoy 
of this very offensive interpretation is the article witl) 
the word rendered virgin. The most common usagé 
of the article in Hebrew is to designate a person 0} 
thing which has been mentioned or is well know 
However, the use of the article can be adequately 
explained without resorting to an interpretation whicl; 
would be so indelicate as this. Any exegesis whicll 
represents the mother as well known, whether presen) 
or absent, would explain the article. | 

(4) A somewhat different interpretation i 
advanced by several modern exegetes, viz., that th 
mother was any Jewish woman of Isaiah’s time wh 
would name her child, soon to be born, Immanuel, ¢ 
an expression of her faith in the promise of Got 
delivered through the prophet. Parallels may be foun 
for such a use of the article; but this interpretatio) 
separates the passage from those in chapters 9 and 1 
and confines the significance of the sign to the fait 
of the unknown mother, as shown in the name sh 
ives her child. The child himself has no importane 
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ad of course could not properly be a type of the 
cessiah. 

(5) Still another group of interpreters, of whom 
Thitehouse is the most prominent representative, 
cgards the mother as a personification of the house 
‘David or of Zion. They refer to Amos 5:2 and 
syemiah 18:13; 31:4, 21, where the expression, “virgin 
‘ Israel,” is a personification of the nation. The word 
pr virgin in these passages, however, is not the one 
Isaiah 7:14, but the other word already explained. 
turthermore, this exegesis leaves the child quite 
adefinite, and some make it a general name of the 
ext generation. It also cuts off the prediction from 
nose in chapters 9 and 11. 

(6) Rosenmiiller, and more recently Gressmann, 
eremias, and other very advanced scholars have 
‘dmitted that this verse (Isa. 7:14) is a prediction of 
he virgin birth of the Messiah, but have attempted to 
xplain that expectation and its alleged fulfilment by 
omparison with similar virgin births in ancient 
ythology. They refer especially to the fact that 
3argon of Agade was represented as the son of the 
woddess Ishtar, although there was no male deity in 
‘he Babylonian mythology who was the consort of 
<shtar. Hence it is inferred that the birth of Sargon 
was a virgin birth. It is a sufficient reply to this to 
draw attention to the figurative sense in which Sargon 
wwas considered as the son of Ishtar, and that Ishtar 
was a goddess and not a woman. Others compare the 
myth that the infant Zeus was fed on milk and honey 
in the cave on Mount Ida, as though only one child 
in human history could have eaten such food, and 
therefore Zeus and Immanuel dissolve into one. They 
also find an argument for the mythical origin of. our 
| oe i 
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passage in the fact that the Virgin Mary is associate(} 
with Virgo, one of the signs of the zodiac, on a sidt( 
door of the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. Thi 
date of the building of Notre Dame shows that thii| 
association was a medieval afterthought. The cathedral} 
was founded in 1168 a.p. on the site of a church oj 
the fourth century. The explanation of the prophecy 
of the virgin birth of the Messiah and its fulfilment} 
as derived from heathen mythology, utterly fails| 
because no connection ‘between those myths and oul 
prediction can be established. 

All these interpretations proving inadequate, wé 
are driven to the conclusion that we have here a direct} 
and immediate prediction of the birth of Jesus Christ! 
The air of mystery in the passage indicated by thei 
unusual name of the mother and of the child, an ait 
which is reflected in the reference in Micah 5:3, fits 
well with this fulfilment. Incensed by Ahaz’s faithless-} 
ness, the prophet’s eye foresees the birth of the Messiah) 
as the supreme sign that all he had foretold should be 
accomplished. As was usual with the prophets, he did! 
not distinguish the distant from the near future. Td 
him Immanuel seemed to grow up during the Assyrian 
invasion, just as, in the predictions of the second) 
advent, that glorious event seems to synchronize with 
the fall of Jerusalem (Matt. 25). 

The objection that the birth of Christ could no 
be a sign to Ahaz and the people of his time proceeds 
from a misunderstanding of prophecy. The coming 
of the Messiah had been long foretold, and to the 
viewpoint of faith it was as good as accomplished. It 
was a commonplace of Isaiah’s time. From. the 
promise of the great Son of David (2 Sam. 7:12-16) 
and other Messianic predictions the people were 
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ailiar with the idea. The reference in Micah 5:8, 
‘connection with the prediction of the birth of the 
essiah at Bethlehem, shows that our passage was 
srpreted as a direct prediction of the Messiah in 
liah’s own day. This promise was a sign to Ahaz 
1 the whole house of David. As Franz Delitzsch 
t it: “The Future One, although he has not yet 
eared possessed of a body, leads an ideal life in 

Old Testament history.” The existence of this 
ial was a proof to the Old Testament saints that 

_ prophecies would be fulfilled. A somewhat anala- 
wis case is found in the promise of God to Moses, 
ithe burning bush: “This shall be the token unto 
se, that I have sent thee: when thou hast brought 
tth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God 
on this mountain” (Ex. 8:12). This sign to Moses, 
»e that to Ahaz, was not fulfilled for a long time. 
uring the period when Moses was pleading with 
aaraoh to let Israel go, he needed the confirmation. 
st it was not until after the Exodus, when the people 
amped at Sinai, that the sign was fulfilled. The 
rnificant thing for us here is that in the long interval 
2 promise was itself a sign. 

So the promise of the birth of Immanuel was a 
mm to all who knew it before He came; and. since 
e has come, He is the supreme sign of the truth 
all that the prophets foretold. “How many soever 
the promises of God, in him is the yea: wherefore 
so through him is the Amen” (2 Cor. 1:20). To the 
sophetic view of Isaiah the birth of the Messiah 
2med imminent. He could not distinguish the distant 
om the near; but he was sure that before the child 
ould reach years of discretion, the Assyrian invasion 
ould bring misfortune to the land. How much before 
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the maturity of the Messiah this invasion would oce 
he could not tell. . 

To Ahaz and his contemporaries the Messiah we 
given as a sign of events near by. To us He 
given as a sign of all the glorious events yet unfu 
filled in the history of the Kingdom of God. 


New Brunswick, New JERSEY. 


REDEMPTION 


A BIBLICAL WORD STUDY 


J. M. T. Wrxtuer, Professor of Exegetical and Historical Theology, 
Lutheran Seminary, Kumamoto, Japan 


‘ gas been said that one of the greatest needs in 
e theological world to-day is to get exact definitions 
the more important words, because each writer and 
seaker includes his own ideas and excludes those of 
thers. The old saying: “Though two say the same 
words), they may not say the same (thing)” can 
. yerified only too often. In a discussion about 
‘demption it seems therefore best to examine 
soroughly into the use of the word, so that we may 
now what ideas to include and what to exclude. 

Redemption, and the shorter, or French, form, 
insom, has not yet departed very much from its 
yymology. Dictionaries still speak of it as meaning 
» purchase back something formerly owned, to recover 
rom bondage, by paying a sum of money or its 
quivalent, to secure the release of a thing or person 
rom bondage, captivity, detention, punishment, as 
-ell as from the liability or obligation to suffer or to 
2 forfeited. But it may also mean to rescue, deliver 
save in any other manner. The next question is 
nen: What is the meaning of the words in the 
riginal for which it has been chosen as the best 
quivalent? 

We find the word to redeem and its various deriva- 
ives altogether one hundred and thirty-two times in 
ne Old Testament and twenty-two times in the New 


estament. In the Old Testament we have to redeem 
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eighty-three times, redeemer eighteen, to be redeemed) 
twelve, redemption ten, the redeemed nine times. In) 
the New Testament to redeem and redemption are) 
each found eleven times. Ransom is much less used.) 
The Old Testament has to ransom and the ransomed) 
each twice and the noun ransom nine times. In the: 
New Testament we find ransom only as a noun, andi 
that only three times. The two words and their deriva-) 
tives are thus found altogether in one hundred and) 
seventy places in the Authorized Version of 1611. F 
Turning to the original words represented we find, 
that there are five Hebrew words with seven deriva; 
tives, and two Greek words, which, with various pre-j 
fixes, assume seven different forms, three of which are! 
verbs and four nouns. Arranging the Hebrew words’ 
in the order in which we ought to study them, they are i 
1. Qanah. 
2. Parag. 
8. Padah, peduyim, pidyom, pidyon, peduth. 
4. Gaal, geullah, goel, gaul. 
5. Kopher (derived from kaphar). 
Of these the first two are translated to redeem 
only once each. The third is fifty-nine times translated) 
by that word and twice by to ransom, while its four’ 
derivatives are twelve times represented by the longer’ 
and once by the contracted word. The fourth is in 
forty-eight places translated to redeem and in two 
to ransom, while the three derivatives in thirty-sever 
places are represented by the longer word. ‘The last 
is in eight places represented by the contracted word 
and never by the longer. Of course these five words 
are also frequently used in places where other English 
words are used to render their meaning. This com- 
plicates our study, and yet it helps us at the same 
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me, as it shows us the use of the words in various 
Llations. 


QanaH (13) ) 
Te begin with this word because it has least interest 
pr us. It is only in Nehemiah 5:8 that it has been 
sanslated to redeem, and there it is not even used 
_a religious sense, but about buying Jewish slaves 
_order to restore to them their lost lberty. 

It is interesting to note, however, that it corre- 
oonds rather closely to the Latin redimere, as the 
cost common use of the word is in places where 
equiring possession of a thing, usually by paying a 
rice, is spoken of. Out of eighty-three places it is 
sanslated to buy or purchase fifty-six times, to get 
xxteen, to own or possess six, ete. 

Remembering this, there are three places in which 
ae religious use of the word deserves passing attention 
. this connection: 

Exodus 15:16: “The people which thou hast pur- 
nased” (“gotten” R. V. marg.). Isaiah 11:11: “The 
ord will set his hand again the second time to recover 

R V. marg. “purchase”] the remnant of his people”; 
‘salms 74:2: “Thy congregation which thou hast 
wrchased [R. V. “gotten” ] of old.” 
In the last place the second member of a synthetic 
arallelism contains the fourth of these Hebrew words 
wgaal) and they are evidently used as synonyms. This, 
1 connection with the use in Nehemiah 5:8, makes it 
f more than passing interest. 


a Parag (2B) 
ike the preceding word, this is translated to redeem 
only one place (Ps. 136:24); once more it is 
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rendered to deliver (Lam. 5:8). Altogether it is) 
used in only ten places. Its general meaning is tof 
break or crush. In the two places, mentioned above, 
the meaning may be to break the oppressor, or the i 
oppression, and thereby to give liberty to the} 
oppressed. The significa..ce of this word in Arabic 1s) 
to separate. The Revised Version seems to favor this? 
meaning in Genesis 27:40, where it has to break loose,! 
instead of the old rendering, to break his yoke. \ 

The significance of this word is thus to get liberty? 
through a force powerful enough to crush that which? 
hinders this liberty. And Psalms 186:24 ascribes such) 
activity to God. j 


PapaH (75) 
Here we have an interesting word. As a regular verb} 
it is found fifty-nine times in the Old Testament. 
Fifty-one of these places are translated to redeem, 
five to deliver, two to ransom, and one to rescue 
Four substantival derivatives, used altogether | 
twelve places, are translated with derivatives of the 
English word to redeem, except twice, as we have’ 
ransom once and a division (with redemption in 
the margin) once. Here we ought most likely alse 
to include Job 83:24 where the word to deliver 
represents what is only a different spelling of the same 
word; it is used there in connection with kopher (the 
fifth of these Hebrew words). Etymologically the 
significance of the word seems to have been to cut, tc 
cut in pieces, and thus to cut a part loose, to separa : 
one part from another (hence the translation, “pu 
a division” in Exodus 8:23), to sever two closely con 
nected things, etc. It is used very much about deliver 
ance out of bondage, danger, distress, and death. I 
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thus the word used in 1 Samuel 14:45 (rescue), 
there the people interpose between Jonathan and his 
linded father, separating, as it were, the two, or 
evering Jonathan from the peril of death. 

At least in six places we find it used about deliver- 
ince out of dangers in general (Job 5:20; 6:23; Ps. 
(19 :184—“‘deliver”; Jer. 15:21; 31:11; Hos. 7:18). 
Thrice it is used about the liberation of a female slave 
[Ex. 21:8; Lev. 19:20 twice in the original), and once 
out devoted men (Lev. 27:29). Twelve times it is 
ssed about Jehovah delivering Israel out of Egypt 
Deut. 7:8; 9:26; 13:5; 15:15; 21:8; 24:18; 2 Sam. 
::28 twice; 1 Chron. 17:21 twice; Ps. 78:42—deliver; 
Mic. 6:4). The two things connected here were, on the 
ne hand, slaveholding, oppressing Egypt, and, on the 
ither, enslaved, oppressed Israel. God, as it were, 
evered the bonds that held them, and by a mighty 
yperation he cut Israel loose from the body politic of 
Sgypt to which they anyway did not belong organic- 
llly and from which they were absolutely unable to 
separate themselves. 

This leads us to passages of special interest for 
as, for in seventeen places rendered to redeem (2 Sam. 
4:39; 1 Kings 1:29; Neh. 1:10; Ps. 25:22; 26:11; 
31:5; 84:22; 44:26; 49:7 twice in the original, 15; 
"1:23; 180:8; Isa. 1:27; 29:22; 51:11; Zech. 10:8), 
m two to ransom (Isa. 85:10; Hos. 18:14), and in 
three to deliver (Job 38:28; Ps. 55:18; 69:18), it 
speaks mainly or altogether of spiritual salvation. 
[his word recalls many points of contact between the 
rescue out of Egypt and the salvation of souls. While 
aot essentially or organically connected, man is never- 
+ sold under sin to such an extent that he by his 
>wn power cannot separate himself from it. As it 
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was God who severed the bonds that held Israel in i 
Egypt, so it was also He who was to sever the bonds } 
of iniquity that held mankind, if there was to be any 4 
liberty. i 
This word is further used in fourteen places in a} 
technical sense which deserves our special attention.| 
In one of these places (Lev. 27:27) it is used abou 
the redemption of unclean beasts that had been vowed } 
to the Lord; they might be purchased back again by} 
the original owner by paying one-fifth over and above; 
their full value, according to the estimate of the priests. | 
In seven places it is used about the similar redemption} 
of the firstlings of all unclean domestic cattle (Ex.) 
13:13 twice; 34:20 twice; Num. 18:15, 16, 17), and 
in six places of the redemption of the first-born of} 
human beings (Ex. 13:18, 15; 84:20; Num. 18:15) 
twice in the original, 16). ; 

The chief interest attaching to these passages is} 
found in the fact that they show how this redemption| 
was to be accomplished. Everything first-born was 
to be sacrificed to the Lord, and that involved death.| 
But human sacrifices were not permitted, and the! 
sacrifice of unclean animals was also strictly prohibited. | 
Both were thus under an obligation that they them-| 
selves could not meet, and consequently they were in| 
danger of death as a punishment. This difficulty was: 
solved by substitution. Thus a lamb was to take the 
place of a firstling of an ass (Ex. 13:18; 34:20), or, 
if that were preferred, five shekels, for which the: 
substitutionary lamb might be bought (Num. 18:16). 
The unavoidable alternative was death. The first-born 
of human beings were likewise to have substitutes. In 
their places all the Levites not themselves first-born 
were to be living substitutionary sacrifices. In case 
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pre were not sufficient Levites a special way of 
liverance from the peril of death was the payment 
‘five shekels, doubtless for the procuring of a lamb 

be slain in their place (Num. 38:44-51; comp. 
Pet. 1:18, 19). 

It is also in this connection that we meet with two 
‘the words derived from this verb. First-born sons 
2 four times (Num. 38:46, 48, 49, 51) called 
duyim, “those to be redeemed,” and the money to 

paid by them is twice called pidyom (Num. 
49, 51). 

A third derivative, pidyon, almost similar both in 
rm, sound, and significance, is used twice. Once it 
jused about the price for which a man might escape 
2 forfeiture of his life in case an ox, known to gore 
‘cause not sufficiently shut up, had done a man to 
ath (Ex. 21:30). This helps us to understand the 
2aning of the same word in that remarkable passage 

Psalms 49:7; one that demands our most careful 
udy. 

A fourth derivative, peduth, meaning either the act 

redeeming, or the results flowing from such an act, 
‘used four times, once about the salvation of Israel 
om destruction in Egypt (Ex. 8:23, R. V. marg.) 
1d then three times about the salvation of men’s 
uls (Ps. 111:9; 180:7; Isa. 50:2). 

What we learn from this word is then, first, the - 
ture of redemption; it is severance from a power 
hich like a slaveholder, or like death, is far stronger 
an those under its sway; it is deliverance from afflic- 
on and oppression; and it is the obtaining of liberty 
id the right to life. 

Secondly, we learn something about the method 
redemption. It is possible only by obtaining a 
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substitute or by paying a price for which this sub-| 
stitute might be procured. This price was not to be, 
merely a nominal one, for it was to exceed by one+ 
fifth the value of the animal to be redeemed. That# 
the peduyim, those for whom there were no Levitical} 
substitute, escaped by paying only five shekels must. 
be regarded as something exceptional, a special pr 
vision out of merciful consideration for the poor) 
According to Numbers 18:16 this amount seems alscl 
to have been amply sufficient for the price of a lamb, 
and its value was of course dependent upon its typical 
character. There is no doubt that 1 Peter 1:18, 1% 
is a distinct echo of the facts mentioned here. Wel 
may likewise consider 1 Corinthians 6:20; 7:28 as 
related passages. 

There is still a fact of importance which may be 
mentioned here: ‘There was no redemption possible 
for a devoted thing, whether field or beast or humar! 
being (Lev. 27:29). We might note here in passing! 
that the word “devoted” represents the Hebrew word 
cherem, which is used in fifty-two places and always 
means to be under a special, irrevocable curse and 
thereby liable to utter destruction. Thus it is used 
about the Canaanites, about Jericho and everything 
within its walls except Rahab and her house, and late f 
about the Amalekites. It seems to point to that fac 
in the spiritual world which is spoken of in Hebrew) 
10:26ff. | 


Gaal (583) 
This is the most interesting word not only of thi 
group, but also of the whole Old Testament. Thi 
regular verb is found in fifty-two places, and in thi 
Authorized Version it is rendered to redeem in fo 
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o (owing to the Hebrew idiom, redeeming to 
Jeem, these represent forty-five places in the 
iginal), to do or perform the part of a kinsman in 
ar, to ransom, to deliver, and to purchase, each in 
“e place. 

The active participle, goel, is found in forty-six 
aces; in four it is translated as a verb, to redeem; 
sn we have the nouns, redeemer eighteen times, 
nsman ten (at times modified by the adjectives near 
jnext), revenger seven, avenger six, and kinsfolk one. 

The passive participle, gaul, is used five times, 
anslated the redeemed in four places and in one the 
msomed. 

The third derivative, geullah, is used in fourteen 
aces, translated to redeem seven times, redemption 
ree, price of redemption two, right of redemption 
ad kindred, one time each. 

But besides this we find in twelve places a word 
cactly like this verb both in form and sound, yet 
anslated to be defiled, unclean, polluted or stained. 

may be that we have two entirely different words. 
ut more likely we have only two different uses of 
se same word, one of which is intransitive while the 
cher is transitive. The connection in significance 
light be illustrated by that between the English 
cords liberty and libertine. According to this view 
we transitive use is the earlier, and through various 
seps, such as, to deliver, to free, to remove restraint, 
se, the intransitive use arose with meanings such as, 
» be without restraint, to be lax, and then to be 
‘olluted. But it is not unlikely that the idea of 
efilement was the primary significance from which all 
ne other uses of the word gradually have been 
Uiived. Scholars disagree; we can only note the 
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fact without solving the problem. But it will suf 
to show us that we can derive no help from etymology} 
The actual use of the word must be our only gui 
In this connection we may pass by the first twej 
occurrences of the verb (Ex. 6:6; 15:13) and at onet} 
take up Leviticus 25:25-54, as we in this passage have 
the word eight times and always in such a context 
that the meaning is unmistakably clear (vs. 25, 80) 
82, 48, 49 thrice, 54). Arranging the passages 
according to the objects about which the word is use 
in this chapter, we have land as the first (v. 25). Ii 
a Jew became poor and was forced by circumstances 
to sell anything of the family lot, then it was a duty; 
devolving upon the nearest relative, having such ability! 
to repurchase and restore the lost property some timed 
before the year of jubilee. The same regulation was 
applicable to a house, only that in this case the repur-) 
chase was to be made before a full year had elapseci 
(vs. 80, 83). Personal liberty is the third object} 
Poverty might make it unavoidable for a Hebrew t¢ 
become a slave, but a relative had the right to releas¢ 
him at any time by paying according to a fixed scale 
for each year the enslaved man had to serve (vs. 48} 
49 thrice, 54). 
On this point we have the above mentioned deriva; 
tive, geullah, used nine times (Lev. 25:24, 26, 2¢ 
twice, 81, 82, 48, 51, 52), about both the right to bu 
or to be bought back, and also about the amount of 
money by which this was to be effected. (The same 
word is similarly used in Ruth 4:6, 7 and Jeremial 
82:7, 8.) < 
What we learn from Leviticus 25 is thus that ¢ 
thing (whether land, house or personal liberty) whic 
had been lost through poverty and debt could b 
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cored to the original owner. For a time he might 
¢ lost the use of it or his authority over it, still 
might always be purchased back again, so that 
ority and use were as fully restored as if never 
The man himself might do it, if he in some way 
‘other obtained the ability to do so. But while 
contingency is provided for, even twice (vs. 27, 
., it is everywhere else presupposed that this was 
je done by the nearest relative of the unfortunate 
n. The significance of the word here is thus: To 
core what was lost by paying the debt which caused 
loss. 

[In Leviticus 27 we meet the word twelve times in 
original, in the English version reduced to nine 
ses. In the law concerning redemption of a thing } 
ved to the Lord it is used about unclean animals 
.. 18 twice, 27), houses (v. 15), and land (vs. 19, 
each twice). ‘Then it is used about repurchasing 
ise agricultural products which as tithes belonged 
the Lord (vs. 81 twice, 83). On the other hand, 
same word, like the preceding, which is used as an 
srchangeable synonym in verses 27, 29, is found in 
declaration that nothing which was cherem 
svoted) could ever be redeemed (v. 28). By vowing 
nething to God the owner had completely lost all 
ht to it. But this might be restored by paying 
»-fifth over and above its full value, thereby making 
possible to procure a superior substitute. Thus 
1 justice was done; the Lord was not defrauded 
‘anything belonging to Him, nor was the character 
‘the man in any danger of being harmed through 
pus frauds. ee 
‘This use of the word thus reminds us of the fact 
Mt redemption of what has been forfeited can only 
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be accomplished by fully meeting and fully satisfyiny 
the Lord’s claims. As the full value plus one-fifti 
was paid for the purpose of procuring a substituth 
we are justified in concluding that the real significant’ 
of the word in this place is to restore by procuring 
w superior substitute. i 
Before proceeding further in the study of the ui) 
of this verb we should turn our attention to the acti 
participle, goel, one of the few Hebrew words i 
had better be left untranslated, as there is no equivaler 
indicating the wonderful fulness of meaning | 
possesses. We may pass by its first occurrence (Get 
48:16) until later and at once turn to Leviticus 25:2) 
26, where we find it explained by a word that meaty 
one near to him, and to verses 48 and 49 of th 
same chapter, where it is still more explicitly define i 
to be either a brother, an uncle, a cousin or anyor} 
nigh unto him of his own family. That this idea « 
relationship really belongs to the word is easy to prov 
for we find in several places that the word goel } 
used interchangeably together with other words ft | 
near relatives, or used instead of them. The Authol 
ized Version has therefore translated it kinsman 4 
kinsfolk in eleven places (Num. 5:8; Ruth 2:20; 3: 
12 twice, 4:1, 3, 6, 8, 14; 1 Kings 16:11), and in o1 
verse (Ruth 8:18) more correctly than euphonious 
it has translated the verb four times, to do, or perfor 
a kinsman’s part. Even the derivative, geullah, he 
the meaning of near relative in the time of the exi 
(Ezek. 11:15). 
Here we have thus another very important adc 
tion to the idea of redemption. If done at all, it Ww 
to be done by a man of the same family, a partak 
of the same flesh and blood. Continuing the study | 
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word goel we next find it used in Numbers 35. 
ithe seven times used there we find it with useless 
pnsistency translated, first, avenger (v. 12) and, 
ir, revenger (vs. 19, 21, 24, 25, 27 twice). The 
ae use of the word is found in seven additional 
es, translated, respectively, avenger (Deut. 19:6, 
Jos. 20:8, 5, 9), revenger (2 Sam. 14:11), and 
sfolk (1 Kings 16:11). The use of this word in 
se fourteen passages deserves special attention. In 
nitive times it was natural that the rights or duties, 

held and exercised by the state, devolved upon the 
uily. Some day, it may be, our descendants will 
1 it equally natural that it no longer should be the 
ividual states or nations, but a world-federation 

should exercise them. ‘Thus it was not the state 
; the family, in which were vested the right and 
duty to punish in a case of manslaughter in -Old 
stament times in Israel. When a man was killed 
as his nearest relative, having the required ability, 
n whom this duty devolved, and this man was called 
el. 
It may not be impossible that we have the connec- 
here between the two words, or the two uses of 

: game word, mentioned above. When a murder 
1 been committed a reproach was thrown upon 
: whole family; its peace and prosperity were 
turbed, and its strength diminished. It appeared 
iif the family had either possessed a member guilty 
death, or that it had been too weak to protect itself 
inst evildoers. To kill the murderer involved thus 
veral things besides execution of the command in 
nesis 9:6. ‘There was to be a proof of superiority 
r the evildoers and there was to be deliverance from 
2 fear of a repetition of the crime; and until this 
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had been done the man upon whom this duty devolve}l 
may well have been regarded as one defiled. In orde} 
to roll off his load of reproach and defilement he hal 
to fulfil his duty in destroying the destroyer, or ij 
paying debts and restoring lost land, houses, personth 
liberty or security to his poorer, weaker, and mor) 
unfortunate relatives. Whether this view about defile 
ment be right or wrong, we learn from the use of th 
word goel in these fourteen passages that the man t) 
whom this word was applied was to be the righter ci 
wrongs, the punisher of evildoers, the destroyer C 
destroyers, the remover of reproach, the restorer ¢ 
honor, the vindicator of the afflicted, and the delivere} 
from danger and fear. | 
_ We still have to study the use of this word goé 
in the book of Ruth. As compared with the thref 
groups of passages already considered we find impoi 
tant additions to its significance here. In Ruth thi 
verb is found twelve times (8:13 four times; 4:4 fivi 
times, 6 three times), and the participle, goel, nin} 
times (2:20; 3:9, 12 twice; 4:1, 3, 6, 8, 14). 
The context makes it clear that the nearest relati 7 
of a widow’s dead husband was called her goel an 
that it became one of his duties, if the widow wai 
destitute, to care for her; and if she was childless, 
marry her, taking the dead husband’s place in remoy 
ing her reproach of barrenness and in preventing th 
extinction of a house in Israel. That such duties a 
times involved considerable difficulty and required 
great deal of self-sacrifice needs hardly to be pointe 
out. A destitute widow was not always a beautifu 
attractive or agreeable bride. Hence it is not surpris 
ing to find indications that this duty, like many others 
was frequently shirked. 
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It is to be hoped that this lengthy review has 
ped to show what was really required of a redeemer, 
1 what redemption really included. To sum up this 
*t of our study we may state that we have found 
verb and the participle, together, used twenty-four 
es about the restoration of property and personal 
erty, fourteen times about avenging blood, and 
pnty-one times about marrying a childless widow 
1 thus building up a brother’s house. In one place 
y (Num. 5:8) it seems to mean nothing more than 
ative. The derivative geullah is likewise also only 
ee (Ezek. 11:15) used as a synonym for relative, 
; In the remaining thirteen places used for the goel’s 
t, or for the price the goel had to pay. 

‘The results of our study of the significance of this 
rd as actually used in the above quoted seventy-six 
ces may be stated in the following five points: 


To redeem was to restore what had been lost or 
to preserve what was in danger of extinction. 


The method of redemption was to pay the debt 
which had caused the loss, or to take the place of 
the lost one, fulfilling his duties, and to do it all 
in such a way that God’s claims were fully met 
and strict justice satisfied. 

The redeemer was to be a near relative; kinsman- 
redeemer is the nearest approach to a translation 
of the word goel. 

The qualifications of a redeemer, besides the funda- 
mental one of relationship, were to be unselfish- 
ness, strength, and wealth. 
The duties of a redeemer were to help those who 
could not help themselves, restore what was lost, 
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supply what was lacking, punish the wrongs tha 
had been inflicted, vindicate the rights that hay) 
been invaded, and deliver from danger and feai; 
Now we ought to be prepared to grasp the full 
significance of this word where it is used of God. Wi 
find the verb thus used in twenty-one places. The ver) 
first occurrences are Exodus 6:6; 15:18, where it i 
used about God’s deliverance of Israel from sth 


| 


The same word is used about the same event in othe) 
passages, thus in Psalms 74:2; 106:10; Isaiah 63:9, ye 
in such a way that others of God’s saving acts may als; 
be included. That the same word is also used abot 
the deliverance from Babylon is natural (Isa. 48:2 
52:3, 9; Jer. 50:34; Mic. 4:10), and likewise that w 
find it used once (Jer. 81:11) about the futur 
deliverance and restoration of Israel. 
To say that the word is used here merely in } 
general way seems to be a great mistake, for it | 
easy to prove that even in these passages we ought 
apply the word in all its fulness. Israel was lost a 
in danger of extinction; they were unable to extricai 
themselves; the duties devolving upon them were bh 
force of circumstances left unfulfilled and without th 
slightest prospect of future fulfilment. That God ij 
such circumstances became their Redeemer was in fu 
accord with the principles enunciated in His own la 
While He satisfied all the claims of justice He vind 
cated the rights of His people, punished the 
oppressors, destroyed their would-be destroyer 
removed their reproach, restored their lost possessio1 
(chief of which was their liberty), supplied everythir 
they lacked, and made it possible for them to live witl 
out danger and fear. As He adopted them as 
children He was indeed their nearest relative. 
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“e we may search all the historians’ histories of the 
id we will nowhere find a greater display of pure 
llfishness, of boundless strength, and of an immeas- 
ble wealth of love, pity, patience, and forbearance. 
yy were indeed not merely delivered; they were truly 
khased with a price far beyond all human 
putation. 
When we now turn to the ten places (Ps. 69:18; 
44: 77:15; 107:2; 119:154—deliver; Isa. 48:1; 
i2, 23; Lam. 3:58; Hos. 18:14) where the verb is 
in a general way about God’s activity on behalf of 
people, we are assuredly not only permitted, but 
| bound, to take the word in an equally comprehen- 
ssense. Next we have twenty places where the par- 
ble goel is used as an appellation of God. That 
1 in such places it may retain all of its usual 
‘ificance is clear from the remarkable declaration 
’roverbs 23:11, for the orphans who had no human 
God Himself would act as such in case anyone 
‘ded their rights. That exceedingly remarkable 
rage in Job 19:25 is the second in which the word 
is used of God. We may surmise from the context 
in Job’s mouth it meant primarily vindicator, 
verer, and restorer. Though doubted, despised, 
ected, and avoided now by relatives and friends 
2, he still had a goel, one who would vindicate his 
‘ding with God, to deliver him out of all affliction 
restore all his losses, so that even his putrescent 
yy would be fit to appear before God Himself; in 
very body (not separated from it) he would 
roach so closely unto God that he could see Him 
ito eye. 
(fhe very first occurrence of the word goel, and at 
same time the first occurrence of this word in 
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any form, is in Genesis 48:16 where we may transle| 
literally: “The angel, my goel from all evil,” ai) 
paraphrase: “The angel who was my goel, redeemiii 
me in all my afflictions.” That the word in Jacol 
mouth primarily meant protector, vindicator, “a 
and that he pre-eminently thought of earthly afilj 
tions may all be true. But it may be equally a 
that he was guided to speak far more wisely than 
knew. If we for a moment reflect on the tortuous pay 
on which the Lord had to follow Him and from whi 
He had to extricate him, we can only wonder at 4 
enormous price paid in order to make him the Isrij 
depicted for us in the last chapters of Genesis and } 
never need hesitate to apply this great word in allt 
fulness even here in its very first occurrence. 
last occurrence of the word is in Jeremiah 50:34, wh 
it is used in a similar way about God as the one © 
restores Israel from Babylon by crushing t 
oppressors. It will be seen that here the promi 
idea is exactly the same as where it is used about 
avenger of blood. 

The remaining places, three in Psalms (19: 
78:35; 108:4) and thirteen in Isaiah (41:14; 43% 
44:6, 243 47:4; 48:17; 49:7, 26; 54:5, 8; 59:20; 60%. 
63:16) are each and all of great interest. Suffice it 
say, however, that a careful study will show that 
in a single place do we need to abandon what we h 
found to be the chief significance of this word, nam 
To extricate from all evil by paying a price comm 
surate with the cause which brought on the loss 
affliction. 

The passive participle gaul has been used in : 
places (Ps. 107:2; Isa. 85:9; 51:10; 62:12; 68 
about those who have been objects of God’s acti 
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goel. It is noteworthy that in most of these passages 
is definitely stated that they are the Lord’s. 


KopHer (55) 


nile it is only as a noun that this word has been 
mslated ransom, we had better take a glance at the 
tb from which it is derived. It hardly needs to be 
ted that it, in sound, is closely allied to the English 
rd cover, but it is equally closely allied in sense to 

English words cover and shelter, and then to hide 

‘object, to make it invisible, to regard it as invisible 
non-existent, to make it non-existent, to obliterate, 
purge away, etc. 
To render the verb, found in one hundred and two 
uces, into English twelve different words have been 
ployed. In its first occurrence (Gen. 6:14) we 
ve to pitch, which might equally well have been to 
rer. Then we likewise have to appease, to cleanse, 
‘disannul, to pardon, and to put off, each once; to 
sify and to be merciful, each twice; to forgive and 
reconcile, each three times; to make a reconciliation, 
ur times; to purge, nine times; and to make an atone- 
mt, seventy-three times. Anyone may learn from 
s that the old translators were not very consistent. 
¢ might perhaps learn that redemption is a subject 
ving the closest connection with a number of other 
ojects that all alike demand our attention if we 
mt to study in all its fulness the teaching of the 
ole about redemption. 

There are several derivatives beside kopher. 
spporeth is used twenty-seven times and regularly 
mslated mercy-seat. Kippurim, used only eight 
aes, is with equal consistency translated atonement. 
'e others may be passed by, so that we now may turn 
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to kopher itself. Kopher is first used in Genesis 6:1) 
where it is translated pitch; the nature of pitch ani 
the use to which it has been put are sufficient reason 
for this employment of the word. In Canticles 1:14) 
4:18 it is translated camphire; the explanation seems 
to be that this was a shrub from which a comm; 
cosmetic was obtained. In 1 Samuel 6:18 it is trantl 
lated village; as one of the primary meanings of th 
verb is to shelter this use is easily explained. Ther, 
are actually two other derivatives having the sam 
significance, and one of them is identical with th} 
modern Arabic kefr (village). Twice it is translate; 
bribe (1 Sam. 12:3; Amos 5:12). Remembering thé 
the purpose of bribes is to shelter oneself against th 
demands of a law, this use is as explicable as all th 
preceding. ‘The use in Proverbs 6:35; 13:8 is als 
plain enough; he who has money may thereby shelt 
himself against the dangers of death, yet there 

occasions where even money can be of no avail, as 
cannot either obliterate or hide what has been do 
In Numbers 35:31, 82 it is translated satisfactio 
though it really means ransom, or an amount 
money paid in order to escape death. The Mos 
law declares that such a thing shall not be permi 
in case of wilful murder, nor in the case of a ma 
guilty of accidental manslaughter, who forfeited b 
life by leaving the city of refuge before the death 
the high priest; having despised the provision God hs 
made for him, he was to feel that he could make nol 
to take its place; rejecting God’s redemption he w 
past redemption. Like pidyon it is used in Exod 
21:30 about the money a man had to pay when his « 
had gored someone to death. It might be calli 
damages paid to the bereaved family, yet it is explain 
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je a ransom (pidyon) for his life. The explanation 
that although the owner of the ox was not directly 
lIty of the man’s death, yet he was indirectly 
ponsible, as it might be supposed that he had not 
ced sufficiently for the safety of others. ‘The money 
jpaid was thus to cover his carelessness, to expiate 
cor to make it invisible to those who had suffered 
saccount of it. 

Now we may turn our attention to the eight places 
sere it is translated ransom (Ex. 30:12; Job 
624: 36:18; Ps. 49:7; Prov. 6:35; 18:8; 21:18; 
.. 43:3). In Exodus 80:12 it is used about the half- 
kel paid by adult Israelites, when numbered, “that 
plague come upon them”; it is thus the idea of 
rering or shelter that we have here also. In Job 
24 the existence of a ransom satisfactory to God 
given as the reason for deliverance (padah) from 
uth. A similar use is made of it in Job 36:18, but 
jis to be noted that the speaker (Elihu) here 
; sunk from the level of the former passage. There 
spoke of the ransom as found by God Himself; 
re he intimates that it is something to be done or 
ered by Job. In Psalm 49:7 it is declared that in 
Jer to redeem (padah) a brother no man can pay 
d the required ransom. 

As we have noted Proverbs 6:35 and 13:8 above, 
sre are only two passages left (Prov. 21:18; Isa. 
:8), and in them it seems as if the word really means 
stitute. That we here have reached the deepest 
nificance of the word is very likely true. The way 
which man’s sins were to be covered or purged away 
.s by bringing forward a substitute on whom the 
1s were laid and in whom they were punished and 
ulled. In that way alone could a guilty man be 
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fully sheltered. It is really this idea which is stated] 
over and over again in the eighty places where the! 
verb is translated to make an atonement, to make} 


reconciliation, and to reconcile. In passing we may) 
note that in the laws about the sin—and the trespass 
offerings (Lev. 4:20-6:7), about the formal restora‘ 
tion of a cleansed leper (Lev. 14), and about the grea ) 
day of atonement (Lev. 16) this verb occurs, respec; 
tively, ten, seven, and sixteen times. ) 

Here we may quote from Canon Girdlestone who! 
in discussing this word, says: “It should be added! 
that pacification, propitiation, and such words are by 
no means adequate for the purpose of conveying the 
doctrine of atonement; they savor too much oj) 
heathenism and superstition, and lead to the supposit 
tion that man pacifies God, instead of teaching thai 
God shelters man” (Old Testament Synonyms, p 
181). That the learned author is perfectly right i 
making this statement is easily proved by a reference 
to all the places where this word occurs, for nowhe 
is man called upon to make an atonement for himself 
it is always the priest, the Old Testament type of o 
divine high-priest, who was to make the atonement fo 
the people. The great fact would have been stil 
clearer if the verb had been more uniformly translated 
The places where it is rendered purge, pardon, cleanse 
forgive, and be merciful (Num. 35:33; Deut. 21: 
twice; 82:43; 1 Sam. 3:14; 2 Chron. 30:18; Ps. 65:3) 
78:88; 79:9; Prov. 16:6; Isa. 6:7; 22:14; 27:9; Jer 
18:28; Ezek. 43:20, 26) all, with but three exception: 
to be noted afterward, speak directly of God’s ow 
acts toward man and his sin. Of the three exception 
the two in Ezekiel 43:20, 26, speaking of temple cere 
monies, are more correctly translated “to make atone 
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t” in the Revised Version, and the third (Prov. 
)) may not only just as well be taken as a state- 
t of God’s mercy and truth, but the whole tenor 
‘eripture even forces us to do so. 
ihe results of examining this word may then be 
med up as follows: Redemption is based on the 
ment of a ransom, which must be of such a nature 
it can shelter the person to be redeemed and 
rr that which has brought on the loss of his former 
sessions. And the word cover, as used in this 
nection, does not mean merely to hide for a time 
to neutralize, to annihilate, as it is said assets 
sr liabilities. To meet these requirements the 
som must in reality be a substitute on whom can 
maid the sin and impurity of the one to be redeemed 
that in this substitute they may be done away with. 
as this word has drawn attention to the basis and 
thod of redemption, rather than redemption itself. 


[Having thus found the fact and doctrine of redemp- 
_spoken of so frequently in the Old Testament and 
tidated so thoroughly from almost every conceiv- 
: angle, it is quite natural that it is less frequently 
ken of in the New Testament. Rather than 
lop this doctrine any further the New Testa- 
at confirms what has been said in the Old Testament 
_ explains some of its types by emphasizing the 
ritual reality. We must glance briefly at the three 
. and four nouns which in the New Testament 
e been translated to redeem or redemption. 


*Ayoodgw 
is is a word which in only three places has been 
dered to redeem (Rev. 5:9; 14:8, 4). Etymo- 
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logically this is not correct, as the word merely mear}} 
to frequent the market-place (to go shopping, as Wii 
might render it colloquially) and then to buy in th, 
market-place, or merely to buy, without reference t) 
the locality, has come to be its current significance 
Hence it is in twenty-eight places correctly og 
to buy, although in three of these places (1 Cor. 6:205 
7:28; 2 Pet. 2:1) it has exactly the same theologies} 
significance as in the places translated to redeem. i 

Though not limited thereto the word is also use} 
about the purchase of slaves who were an article of 
common merchandise in ancient Greece. In meanin{ 
it almost exactly corresponds to the Hebrew wor 
ganah, as it merely points to an act of obtainin§ 
possession of something by paying for it. It is there 
fore natural that the amount of the price paid is ofte/ 
explicitly stated; the same thing is done in three 0) 
the six places where it is used in a religious sensé 


"HE ayopage 
This word is used altogether only four times (Ga 
8:18; 4:5; Eph. 5:16; Col. 4:5) and always translate 
to redeem. It is the same as the preceding wit} 
the prefix ’s added; literally it would mean, to obtai} 
out of the market-place, or to buy and take out of th 
market-place. In profane Greek it is used in th 
sense of buying from one, or buying up for oneseli 
The difference between this and the former word i 
thus that here we have an implied reference to th 
former owner or to a removal from the market-place 
in other words, there is an allusion to change of owne 
and place. This is also the way in which it is used i 
Galatians 3:13; 4:5, where the former master is spoke 
of as the curse of the law. The other two passa, ge 
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redeem the time) may point to the purpose of the 
t and conform thus to one of the uses of the same 
ord in profane Greek. 


Avtp6o 
is is used only three times (Luke 24:21; Tit. 2:14; 
Pet. 1:18) and always translated to redeem. The 
eaning of the word is to liberate by paying a ransom. 
is thus a near equivalent of the Hebrew words 
udah and gaal, and is therefore with comparative 
aiformity used to render these words in the 
sptuagint. Luke 24:21 shows that the two disciples 
bing to Emmaus Easter Sunday thought Christ had 
me to redeem Israel. Just how much they put 
to the word we know not. Still we may surmise 
at they meant both political and religious liberty, 
<e Zechariah, who said: “That he would grant us 
at we, being delivered out of the hands of our 
.emies, might serve him without fear” (Luke 1:74). 
e other two passages, speaking of our salvation, 
ntion both that from which we are liberated and also 
e price paid. 
Adtpov 

s this is the noun from which the preceding verb 
»s been formed, there is the closest possible connection 
tween them. In the Septuagint it has been used to 
der several of the nouns discussed above; thus 
dyon, geullah, and kopher are alike translated by 
The root of this noun is the verb ©, to loose, 
loosen clothes or armor, to unharness horses, to 
lease from bondage, prison, difficulty, danger, etc., 
ad also, like the later word, to release on the receipt 
‘a ransom, or to liberate by paying a ransom. Hence 
is noun means the price required, or paid, in order 
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that liberation may take place. In the New Testament 
it is used only in Matthew 20:28 and the parallel 
passage, Mark 10:45, where Christ states that the 
purpose for which He had come was to give His life 
to be a ransom for many. 


»Ayttdutpov } 
Here we have the same word with the added prefix 
‘aval, over against (corresponding to), instead of, in| 
place of. The word thus means a corresponding | 
ransom, a price answering to its purpose, or that} 
which is given in exchange for someone. It is used} 
only in 1 Timothy 2:6, and then of Christ Himself! 
as the price He paid for all men. This passage is| 
really the Pauline echo of Christ’s words in Matthew; 
20:28. 4 


Adbtewste 


From 8 we have the verbal noun A5z0v, from that} 
the denominative verb 794, and it is from this verb 
that the present noun has been formed to denote the 
act of ransoming. In the New Testament it is used} 
three times (Luke 1:68; 2:88; Heb. 9:12). In the! 
first of these places it is used, as part of a verb all 
phrase, together with the verb to make, 79é0. 4 


*ArodtpMstG 


This noun is derived from the verb ’enodv7p60, not 
used in the New Testament but in the Septuagint 
once each for padah and gaal, and also used in profane 
_ Greek in the same sense as d»tp6o. Etymologically 
Ge ht be translated to ransom away from someone or 
mething, as the prefix ’«n> adds the idea of separa- 
is is “also. to a large extent implied in i 
: a of this verbal noun. er ? 
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orews 11:35, where it is translated deliverance, we 
e it in nine places, uniformly rendered redemption. 
‘four of these passages (Rom. 3:24; Eph. 1:7; 
. 1:14; Heb. 9:15) its usage hardly differs from 
t of the preceding word, but in the remaining five 
sages (Luke 21:28; Rom. 8:23; 1 Cor. 1:30; 
th. 1:14; 4:80) it is far more inclusive, as it there 
mts to the day and the fact of our final and com- 
te separation from the world of imperfection, 
fering, and sin. As this, however, is regarded as 
sult, or rather as the consummation, of that which 
ypoken of in the other passages, it is really not a 
erence, but an emphasis on one aspect which other- 
-e might have been overlooked. 


‘Without attempting to synthesize the results in 
their details we might arrange together in four 
wups the chief points learned in the examination of 
ise seven verbs and twelve nouns, and at the same 
se give brief hints as to the spiritual realities 
Licated. 

‘1. To redeem is to buy something for oneself 
paying a fully sufficient price for it, or to obtain 
rf property by crushing those who have assumed 
thority over it, thus separating it from that to which 
thas been joined since its loss, and restoring the 
ginal relation. This may be called the Godward 
e of redemption—God restoring man to be His own 
session again. 

2. To redeem is to restore to a man everything — 
‘once possessed, but later lost; thus it is to pur es 
ok to a poverty-stricken man his lost possessio 

buy a slave in order to give ir his ‘full lil 

in. All this is to be done witho at 


wie 


% 
: 


P _ and felicity. This points to what we may call j 
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and why this loss arose, and it is to be done where 
the person concerned is absolutely unable to do any} 
thing himself, either in order to help in effecting sudli 
a restoration or to make returns when it has beer: 
made. To redeem is, further, to take the place of 
one who is dead in order to fulfil all his obligations 
thus the goel as the avenger of blood took, as it weres 
the place of the murdered man and on his behali 
restored the lost honor, superiority, and security) 
Likewise, the goel, as the nearest relative of a deac! 
husband, took the place of that husband, performing 
all his duties, cherishing as his own wife the destitut 
widow, providing the necessities, propagating thd 
house, and thus restoring honor, happiness, anc 
prosperity. Combining these two points we may say 
To redeem is to deliver one from all affliction, distres 
and danger that have arisen from his own lack o: 
wealth, strength, foresight, right action, etc., or, 
other words, to neutralize and annul all the conse 
quences of such lack so that the original condition; 
again may obtain. This then points to what may bi 
called the manward side of redemption—God makin 
good man’s failures and restoring all he has lost. 

3. To redeem is to become substitute for a nea 
relative, to take his place and perform his duties (a 
in the case of Levites taking the place of thei 
brethren, the first-born of the other tribes); it is t 
pay his debts, bear his burdens, remove his difficulties 
overcome his enemies, crush his oppressors, obliterat 
the effects of his poverty, weakness, carelessness 
folly, restore his lost rights, vindicate, shelter, an 
care for him in the future, thus insuring his prosperit 
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ristward aspect of redemption, as it hints at the 
‘ure of the work He was to do for men. 
.4. To redeem it was necessary to sacrifice oneself 
poor, weak, unwise, unfortunate relatives without 
ye of assistance or reward; thus it required wealth, 
sngth, wisdom, pity, forbearance, and above all the 
sst unselfish and self-sacrificing spirit. This points 
‘what we may call another Christward aspect of 
demption, as it hints at the nature of His person. 


Having thus far ascertained the general meaning 
‘the word redemption, it now becomes our duty to 
yuire whether we may use it also with a religious 
eaning, without limiting its wide scope. We can 
st do so by examining all the passages where any 

the above nineteen words have been used in a 
jigious sense. Examination will show that we may 
up their teaching under the following ten heads: 
4. The need of redemption. The very fact of 
Hemption indicates its need, and in these passages 
iis rather implied everywhere than explicitly stated 
any single passage; Psalm 49:7 is, perhaps, the 
ace where it is most distinctly assumed. But a 
ance at the conditions from which man is redeemed 
wes really one of the greatest proofs for man’s 
aspeakably great need (see point 8 below). 

2. The nature of redemption. Psalm 49:8 states 
sat it is costly, impossible for a man, and only to 
: accomplished by one who is immortal and’ incor- 
uptible. It is in line with this that Elihu, in Job 
3:18, though otherwise in error, correctly states it 
» be great. 

3. The author of redemption. In no less than 


hirty places is it either definitely stated oF clearly 
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implied that God is the redeemer and all the fivi 
ma ae Wipes are ey in these statements} 


26: 11; 81:5; 34: 129: 44: 26: 49: 15: 55: 18: 69: 18; W113 2a 
111:9; 180:7, 8; Hos. 18:14a. Gaal: Ps. 69:18% 
72:14; 77:15; 107:2; 119:154; Isa. 43:1; 44:22, "1 
Lam. 3:58; Hos. 18:14b. Kopher: Job 33:24). 

The same fact is implied in the twenty place} 
where God Himself is directly called goel, an appella’ 
tion, as we have seen, of the widest possible signifil 
cance; it ought also to be noticed that it is generalh 
preceded by a possessive pronoun (my, our, your 
their, etc.) (Gen. 48:16; Job 19:25; Ps. 19:14% 
78:35; 108:4; Prov. 23:11; Isa. 41:14; 48:14; 44:6 
24; 47:4; 48:17; 49:7, 26; 54:5, 8; 59:20; 60:i9 
63:16; Jer. 50:84). 

Once more we find the same fact implied in fou! 
passages where the redeemed or the ransomed ari 
directly called Jehovah’s, which we may take in thé 
sense of those redeemed by Jehovah (Ps. 107:2; Isai 
35:10; 62:12; 68:4). | 

A noteworthy passage is Job 88:24, which state! 
that God finds a ransom. As this doubtless point! 
to Christ, it prepares us for the New Testament state 
ment that it is Christ who is the author of our redemp 
tion. This is declared in eight places (Rom. 3:24 
Gal. 3:18; 4:5; Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14; Heb. 9:12 
2 Pet. 2:1; Rev. 5:9). ‘The only place in the Nev 
Testament which speaks of God as redeemer is in thi 
hymn of Zechariah (Luke 1:68) which really belong, 
to Old Testament times. 

4. The receiver of the ransom. The distinetio 
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Psalm 49:7, where it is stated that it is God who 
tto receive the ransom, and not the devil, as some of 
2 church fathers and others in later times have 
fagined. 

5. The price of the redemption. Four times it 
idistinctly stated to be the precious blood of Christ 
Wph. 1:14; Heb. 9:12; 2 Pet. 1:18; Rev. 5:9), once, 
2 life of Christ (Matt. 20:28), and once, Christ 
iimself (1 Tim. 2:6). That these three expressions 
ally imply the same thing is obvious, for to give 
ee’s blood is to give one’s life, and to give one’s life 
ito give oneself. In these passages we thus have the 
tbstitutionary idea as clearly expressed as if it had 
cen stated in so many words. ‘The two passages, 1 
printhians 6:20; 7:23 do not add anything except, 
maybe, in the line of emphasizing the greatness of 
ee price. 

6. The means of redemption. While the paying 

‘the price is the chief means, the Old Testament 
sentions also God’s great power and strong hand 
Weh. 1:10). But the New Testament goes more into 
stails, stating that we were redeemed by Christ's 
ecoming a curse for us (Gal. 3:18), giving His life 
Matt. 20:28) or Himself for us (1 Tim. 2:6; Titus 
114). The same idea is contained in the statement 
sat a death has taken place for the redemption (Heb. 
:15). The qualifications required of a redeemer— 
selfishness, self-sacrifice, ability or strength—are 
aus proven to exist in Christ as our redeemer. 

7. The purpose and results of redemption. 
Tegatively stated it is to deliver from going down into 
ne pit (Job 88:24). But there is a positive side hav- 
ig numerous aspects. Thus there is life (Ps. 72:14), 
ification (Titus 2:14), relationship to God, not 
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merely by becoming His own special possession (Ps. 
74:2; Titus 2:14) but even by receiving the adoption) 
of sons (Gal. 4:5). Then follow security and walking’ 
(progress) in the way of holiness (Isa. 35:9), coupled) 
with zeal for good works (Titus 2:14). That this! 
actually is a restoration, not only of liberty but also! 
of everything else that has been lost, will be sti 
clearer after studying the next point. H 

8. The deliverance wrought by redempia 
There are eighteen passages stating the things, condi-/ 
tions or enemies from which we have been redeemed,} 
Attempting to group them in a logical order, we begin} 
with sin, and we notice that we have sin spoken of as} 
a principle (“all iniquity,” Titus 2:14), as a course 
of life (the vain manner of life handed down from 
the fathers, 1 Pet. 1:18), and as separate sinful acts? 
(“all iniquities,” Ps. 130:8; “transgressions,” Heb. 
9:15). Sin being removed we have as a consequence 
deliverance from the curse of the law (Gal. 3:13), 
death (Hos. 13:14b; Ps. 108:4), and the dominion of 
hell (Job. 83:24; Ps. 49:15; Hos. 13:14a). The hand, 
or the power and dominion, of the adversary (Ps. 
107:2) may mean the devil, but he and all his fol- 
lowers are unmistakably included in all adversaries 
(Ps. 186:24), and as they are crushed there is freedom 
from oppression and violence (Ps. 72:14) and from 
the battle waged against a soul (Ps. 55:18). Then, 
as if to sum up everything in the most inclusiv ; 
manner, we find mentioned all evil (Gen. 48:16), all 
adversity (2 Sam. 4:9; 1 Kings 1:29), and all troubles 
(Ps. 25:22). These passages are not merely fully 
sufficient to show the need for redemption, but they 
prove also the insufficiency of all human power ang 
devices, and they point out the ample and perfect 
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»vision God has made for every single need of the 
man soul. 

9. The reasons for redemption. As redemption 
4 wonderful, divine mystery, it is natural that very 
lle is said about the reason why God should have 
deemed men. Only twice is a reason hinted at. 
ece it is the enemies of man (Ps. 69:18). This is 
lher vague, but it may point to their cruel nature 
H the consequent havoc they would work if not 
edered, or, as is more likely, it points to a desire 
it they should not triumph over man, the creature 
i possession of God. Thus this passage seems to 
it at God’s glory. The second speaks directly of 
»d’s loving kindness (Ps. 44:26), and a deeper 
sson we never will be able to discover, nor do we 
ed anything greater than that immeasurable, incom- 
shensible, irrepressible love of God in Christ Jesus. 
at man himself might be a reason, or have in him- 
f something that could move God to redeem him, 
owhere hinted at even in the slightest degree. 

10. The qualities of redemption. Here, too, we 
e only two passages, but they are nevertheless 
:ply sufficient to characterize that redemption. 
Im 180:7 states that it is plenteous; that is, it is 
dantly sufficient to meet every need in every 
lividual. Hebrews 9:12 then adds that it is eternal; 
at is, its validity, its efficacy, and its results will 
er diminish or terminate, but, just as its Author, 
ist forever. 

This then is the teaching of the Bible about 
Jemption when confined to the passages where the 
rd itself is actually used. We might perhaps learn 
ood deal more by extending the scope of our study ; 
ought, maybe, to have made a digression in order 
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to ascertain the relation between atonement anc 
redemption; a closer scrutiny of special passages mighi 
have repaid us amply. Yet we have learned enougl 


fulness what the redemption wrought by God throug 
Christ really is. ; 

What remains for us is by faith ever more fully 
to appropriate for ourselves all the blessings of tha} 
redemption which once has been perfected for thy 
sake of all. And then one day we shall know alsi 
this mysterious, divine fact, even as we are kno 
because we shall see Him, our Redeemer, our Goel 
even as He is. 3 


JESUS THE TEACHER 


By Rev. A. H. Torrtez, D. D. 


Never man spake like this man.—JouN 7:46. 


ss is the testimony of Jesus’ contemporaries. ‘They 
2 familiar with the master minds of Israel, Moses, 
, Isaiah, and the foremost teachers of their own 
But after critical investigation, with the view if 
sible of destroying the influence of Jesus with the 
ole, they were overwhelmed with the conviction that 
could equal this marvelous teacher. 
ince then two thousand years have rolled round. 
1 have run to and fro and knowledge has been 
eased. Many teachers have arisen who have had 
he advantage of the thought and experience of 
ay centuries and have breathed the new intellectual 
osphere which Jesus’ own life has vitalized. But 
has never been surpassed. All men who know 
‘name, in every clime and among all forms and 
es of religious thought, unite in repeating the 
imony of His contemporaries. The meaning of this 
ony is not simply that the wisdom of the ages 
y minute consideration declares Jesus to be supe- 
to all other teachers, but that the difference 
een Him and all others is beyond all measure- 
at. The greatest minds, men of scholarship, genius, 
ecration, seem to feel that it is an unpardonable 
erity to judge of Him at all. They have naught 
hich to make a comparison. His head is among 


'stars while theirs barely reach His ankles. 
975 
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If this were all that we could say of the matchle 
Teacher it would be enough to command our reverelf 
study. But the wonder of it grows upon us when ¥i 
consider the conditions under which Jesus taught. E 
was not a hoary sage weighted with wisdom accum) 
lated through years of patient study. He was a youn 
man who was but thirty-three years of age when EF} 
died. He spent less than three years in public teae} 
ing. Nor was He an educated man after the fashid 
of the university. He did not sit at the feet of @ 
mighty men of His day, such as Gamaliel. The on) 
schooling He had was in the humble synagogue schoj 
in Nazareth. He wrote no book nor penned an epist 
We know of but one sentence He ever wrote, and th 
was written in the sand and is forgotten. He dev 
oped no philosophy nor organized a school. Nor w 
He in favor with the representative men of His natu 
or His church. They failed to understand Him 
the truth He taught, and became so alarmed by E 
growing influence that they persuaded the Romi 
authorities to put Him to an ignominious death. FE 
chose His companions from the common walks of i 
His selected apostles were plain men, but few of who 
were remarkable for their intellect and but one 
whom ever developed any distinguished marks © 
genius. None of them became eminent until aft 
the descent of the Holy Ghost. All of them confess 
that the secret of their influence in later years was t 
might of His personality. 5 

Jesus simply went up and down Palestine doi 
good and preaching the Kingdom of God. His pre 
ence there hardly made a ripple on the billows 
thought which were rolling over the world beyond E 

own country. When He died His disciples lost th 
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age and gave up their hope. ‘We trusted that 
wd been he which should have redeemed Israel,” 
[He is dead. But suddenly these men recovered 

courage and their faith and went forth preaching 
(Gospel. The world listened and believed. Then 
tthe miracle of creation repeated in a loftier way. 
st’s creative word was spoken, and the dying world 

anew. The end is not yet. More and more men 
coming to believe that the one saving power in 
ry is the Gospel, the word of truth in Jesus. Can 
name the distinctive features of the teaching of 
matchless One? I will name four, in which He is 
casurably unlike all others. 

EVERYTHING THAT JESUS SAID IS TRUE. When 
make this statement it awakens no surprise and 
ly commands attention, because everywhere it is 
ted as unquestionably so. Our difficulty is not in 
uiading our readers of its correctness, but rather 
sake them realize what a tremendous thing we have 
—how it places Jesus supreme in the realm of 
a, the unique figure among the great teachers of 
kind, unapproached and forever unapproachable. 
reverence the mighty teachers God has given the 
id to illuminate its dark places, but of none save 
¥s can it be said they never said a thing that was 
crue. The deepest insight, the profoundest reason, 
widest experience, and the instinct of common sense 
m that in every instance Jesus spoke essential 
a . 
bubject this statement to the severest test. Select 
most intellectual nation the world ever knew prior 
,e time that the truth of Christ vitalized the human 
H namely, Greece. Select the period in which it 

ed the highest achievement of its genius, the age » 
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of Pericles, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and many othe 
luminaries which are not so well known only becaus| 
of the magnitude of these stars in the brilliant galaxy 
Of these we select Plato, partly because Socrate) 
committed nothing to writing and we have his though} 
through his pupil, and partly because Plato was nq 
only a thinker but also because he had that rare gil) 
to make his readers even in our age, over twent 
centuries later, feel what Alcibiades calls “the spiritutl 
intoxication” of the most intense, disinterested, an’ 
fruitful intellectual activity of the ancient world. 

He who has not read Plato has a rare joy in stot 
for him. There are two things that will surprise ir! 
First, how much of Plato he already possesses, bo 
as to the substance and the form of his ideas. H 
anticipated the essential principles which are the li) 
of modern science, and he defined and illustrated mati 
of the innate ideas of the natural mind which now see 
to us so unmistakable. A second thing to surprise #) 
reader is how often this marvelous and inspired teach 
- fell into grievous errors. The divine Greek taug’ 
the sanctity of the institution of human slavery, t 
divinity not of all men but of a few, such as kin; 
and some Greeks, the essential inferiority and hopele 
depravity of women. What I have said of Plato m 
be said of all other teachers—Augustine, Luth 
Calvin, Edwards, Wesley. None of them would clai 
infallibility, and all of them would willingly conte 
that, when you take from their teachings all that th 
had received from Jesus, there is but little left that w 
endure the test of the ages. & 

In this particular Jesus stands sublimely aloi 
There is no “blind spot” in His vision, no blot on ¢ 
page of His thinking. Wherever His speech is hea 
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ey need no candle, neither light of the sun; for 

Lord God giveth them light.” 

‘IJ. THERE NEVER WAS SPOKEN A TRUTH RELATING 
(OUR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL NATURE, OF WHICH WE 
VE ANY RECORD, BUT JESUS HAS SAID IT AND SAID 
RETTER THAN ANY OTHER MAN. For many centuries 
fore the advent of Jesus, and in countries remote 
»m that to which He came, there were earnest men 
© were diligently and painfully searching for the 
solute verities of our being and the ultimate realities 
tthe universe in which they lived. They were feeling 
ser God. But, for want of the word symbols and 
sught imagery in which to express what they were 
Ling after, they lost their way in baffling labyrinths 

dialectic subtleties and blinding superstitions. 
syertheless there arose men of prophetic insight and 
sative genius, who saw and shaped in forms of speech 
any of the truths of the soul’s inner and eternal life. 
vroaster, Lao Tzu, Confucius, Mencius, Socrates, and 
ners in their quest for the truth of being saw and 
oke many things which are wonderfully like those 
at fell from the lips of Jesus. 

‘We do not know that Jesus knew anything of 
ese teachers. He certainly never named or quoted 
em. It was His practice to quote the familiar 
‘ebrew authorities, Moses, David, Isaiah, and others. 
wt there is nothing in all His utterances to indicate 
1 acquaintance with the teachers I have named out- 
He the circle of Israel. Yet there is not a truth they 
yoke but Jesus has spoken. The surprising thing is 
st that He saw and uttered some of their intuitions; 
\r essential truth is the same by whomsoever spoken. 
ut He spoke them all, and disengaged them from the 
yscurities of their philosophical interpretations and 
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the limitations of their local applications. He did for’ 
the spiritual truth latent in the heathen systems exactly) 
what He did for that which lay in the Hebrew law 
and the prophets. He released the spirit of truth from 
the forms that ensphered it. He shook it free from} 
the hierarchy, the ritual, the politics, and the dogma} 
by which it externally lived, and set it forth to men 
asa power of life, capable of living anywhere and 
in all conditions of men, ennobling, cleansing, satisfy- 
ing, eternal yet ever new. | 

What I have said of all the truth spoken before} 
the coming of Jesus may be said of all that has been} 
spoken since His return to the Father. His eye swept} 
the horizon of all human life. He foresaw all, under-i 
stood all, said all. “All things that I have heard of} 
my Father I have made known unto you.” But He 
knew that His disciples would not immediately under-} 
stand what He said. Something more than words is) 
necessary to know the things spoken. That requires 
a discerning spirit and a responding will. Hence, “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, he will guide you into all truth, * *- 
He shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto you 
The fuller revelation which Jesus promised the Spirit 
would make would come gradually as the way was 
made clear by the steps of the guide; and at last when 
the end of the way is reached, the goal is “me” and 
“mine,” the “things I have spoken unto you.” This 
prophecy is clearly unfolding in the ever advancing 
knowledge of men in things relating to the divine life. 
Men have found it a slow and often a a ta sk 
to put the Spirit-revealed truths into the speech of the 
natural understanding and then work it out into daily 
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It is an effort like that of the child whom 
ustine saw trying with a clam shell to empty the 
1 into a well she had dug in the sand. It is long 
-e the Spirit-born man comes to the fulness of his 
re in Christ Jesus, and longer still before “the 
‘man makes the new humanity.” But in all the 
thousand years of increasing knowledge in spiritual 
¢s we have not passed a single word beyond those 
3 has spoken. The opinions of men have under- 

many changes, but His word abides with all the 

mess of its first utterance. The end of the long 
; of the soul for the final and full truth of its 
x is “me, and my words.” 
“he incomparable superiority of Jesus’ speech to 
‘of all other spiritual teachers is not only in the 
aess of its scope, including all that all others have 
en, but also in the beauty and force of its style, if 
‘word may be used to describe speech as luminous 
‘vital as His. No other teacher exhibits such a 
olete and easy mastery in every note of the com- 
of his idiom as does He. There is nothing that 
esses it in contrast with all others better than His 
characterization, “Spirit” and “life.” 

cannot multiply illustrations, but will name two. 
-are often told that Confucius spoke the golden 

thus anticipating Christ by five hundred years. 
‘there is a difference. Confucius said: “Whatso- 
ye would not that men should do to you, do ye 
ito them.” Jesus said: ‘“Whatsoever ye would 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
re are two points of difference. The rule of 
fucius is negative and therefore only partial. That 
‘esus is positive and therefore the fulness of the 
a He states. Not to do the bad does not include 
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the doing of the good; but the doing of the goo 
excludes the bad. ‘The other point of difference i 
that Confucius makes the rule a law of restrain) 
while Jesus makes it an impulsion of life from withhj 
Both in form and substance Jesus’ statement — 
immeasurably beyond the statement of the gre 
moralist. 4 

Another illustration is the Sermon on the Moun 
Every one of the Beatitudes and nearly all the priij 
ciples of the entire sermon may be found in the O07 
Testament. ‘The Jewish hearers of that sermon muj 
have felt how familiar are these things that Jesus { 
saying—and yet how strangely new. The secret # 
the revelation is in the way that Jesus spoke tl 
familiar truths. ‘They were all there in the Law ar 
the prophets; but there as the musical notes @ 
present in the printed score. When Jesus spoke the 
they came forth like an orchestral accompaniment - 
the thought, quivering with emotion, awakening ren 
niscences and anticipations, pulsing with the migh 
throbs of life, producing an exaltation of mind 
which truth shines out self-revealing. ia 

The testimonies to this superiority come to us fr 
the most diverse classes of mind. Webster was on 
asked: ‘What is the finest oration with which yi 
are acquainted?” THe replied: “The Sermon on t 
Mount.” Dickens was asked to name the best te 
story in all literature, and answered: “The Prodig 
Son.” Ruskin was asked for the best specimen 
elegant prose, and said: “The Beatitudes.” Mar ie 
was asked to name the loftiest poetic genius 1 
history. He said: “Jesus of Galilee. His prose 
poetry itself, rhythmic breathings which rise and f 
like the ocean’s breast.” 5 


@ 
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Notice further the perfect ease with which Jesus 
uks His wonderful words. Most teachers stagger, 
Atlas, under their heavy burden, using ponderous 
ds and complicated sentences which obscure the 
se from the average mind. But Jesus speaks the 
ghtiest and most sublime truths in greatest sim- 
ity and calmness, as though they were most natural 
_ self-evident. Surely He was living in the very 
ter of light. The world of eternal truth was His 
ne. 
III. There is a third element of Jesus’ teaching 
ch I have already named, but which requires special 
sentation. Aside from the truth of His teachings 
| the perfection of their verbal forms, THERE Is 
EVER PRESENT GOD-ELEMENT IN THEM, HEART- 
RCHING, LIFE-GIVING, CHARACTER-FORMING. He 
4: “The words that I speak unto you, they are 
rit, and they are life.” Augustine says that what 
: meant by that is, that He taught things spiritual 
distinction from things scientific and historical. I 
sure that He had a deeper meaning than that in 
s singular characterization of His speech. If that 
re all He meant, He would have used adjectives 
tead of nouns, and said: ‘They are spiritual and 
t formal. In the terms He uses He exalts His 
rds to the august heights of God’s personality and 
is creative energy. It was Spirit that brooded over 
> formless void and made it alive. It was Spirit 
at came down on Pentecost and multitudes lived 
ew. 
The stupendous claim which He made offended 
is hearers at the time, and they turned away from 
im. So would we, only for the fact that His high 
Lim has been verified in all the subsequent years. 
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It was by the word of God that the world was nal : 
It is by the word of Jesus that it is renewed. Wisdom 
is justified of her children. Take any of the greatest 
spiritual forces that are this day energizing the hearts 
of men and renewing the face of the earth, and trace 
them back to their historic beginnings, and they lead 
us directly to Him who spake the creative word. For! 
example, the Fatherhood of God. When did that} 
truth really begin to live in time? It was when J. esus | 
spoke it. There were a few rare spirits who had some; 
glimmering of it before He came, but it was only 
when He spoke it that it stood up a living thing in 
the consciousness and conscience of men. From that 
hour it has been the life of history changing everything, 
most of all man himself. The same may be said of} 
that allied truth which has so exalted the human ideal,} 
the divinity of man, a son of the Father—and an ever-t 
lasting son—a spirit whose destiny is God because} 
begotten of Him. What was it but the word of J csi 
that called from its tomb of false interpretation that 
sublime fact: “In the image of God created he him’) 

Another truth which many think is entirely a 
modern idea, the humanity of man, the world brother- 
hood, had its historic beginning in Jesus. Before H 
came it was not. He spoke, and it was. He created 
it, and it is His power that has kept it alive throug 
all the ages until our day, when it steps forth wit 
the tread of conquest. I cannot multiply specifics 
tions. But I am persuaded that there is nothing the 
enters into the happiness and elevation of mankin 
intellectual, social, moral or spiritual, but is sweetenec 
purified, ennobled, and enhanced by the vitalizin 
power of Jesus’ teaching. Remove from our civilize 
tion everything that is due to His words, we are poc 
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sed. Let the truth He has spoken be everywhere 
mphant in the world, the millennial morning has 
med. 
There is a further meaning which Jesus included 
this characterization of His speech which we are 
sidering. He does not, as did the rabbis, speak 
nal truth, but essential truth. His words are 
inal principles. Sometimes when we have looked 
m the vast libraries of ponderous volumes—com- 
itaries, theologies, philosophies, apologetics, ethics 
ll seeking to unfold the principles of the Gospel 
Christ, we have been led to ask: Did not Jesus 
re much unsaid? But when we have studied these 
ny volumes, and turn weary and hungry to Jesus, 
breaks for us five barley loaves and a few small 
es. We eat and are filled, and lo! there are twelve 
kets full left over. The miracle of an exhaustless 
roduction continues through all the ages. The 
ret of it is, that He gives us the essential principle 
all, the living thing out of which all comes. He 
‘s not give us the forests of pine, oak, cypress, and 
er trees, but He gives us the roots out of which 
y grow. He gives us the mysterious life kernels 
¢ cover our prairies with grain and fill our orchards 
h fruit and our gardens with every bloom. His 
rds are LIFE. 
To give a single illustration, note His method of 
ching morality. No man can live much in Jesus’ 
rds without discovering that we cannot ignore 
aduct. Religion is not mere sentiment. It issues 
action. Indeed, the act is the test of character, 
atever may be its spring. But while that is true, 
us has very little to say about the details of our 
io He rarely tells us what we shall and what 
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we shall not do. We have often wondered why He 
did not speak more definitely about the great abuses, 
such as drunkenness, slavery, gambling, the hurtful 
amusements, the immoralities of trade and social life. 
Instead of doing so He gave us great life principles, 
leaving it to the individual conscience to apply them 
to the varied conditions of life. To borrow an illus- 
tration, the words of Jesus are not like the directions 
on a finger post or the indicators of the cardinal points 
on a spire, which are of service only for the place 
where they are set up, but rather they are like a 
pocket compass which, rightly used and understood, 
will give a man his bearings everywhere. 

That is life. It is the only ethical code that is 
comprehensive. Others leave many things unforbidden — 
which are as evil as those they name. Christ’s code is 
all inclusive. Others tie you with cords and prod you. 
with thongs, and make virtue a forced obedience. | 
Christ’s code is liberty. Thus Christian morality is 
not that of a statue, chiseled and polished by the hand | 
of genius, but of a living man whose whole being is” 
pulsing with the breath of the life force of truth as 
it is in Jesus. 2 

IV. There is one other unique feature of Jesus’ | 
teaching which has commanded the reverent attention | 
of the wisest and noblest men of all the centuries of | 
our era: Her TEACHES THAT HE HIMSELF Is THE | 
TRUTH. He makes Himself the center and source of | 
all truth relating to God and to those to whom He 
would reveal Himself. : 

No other sane man would dare to make such a 
prodigious claim. Nor could any other than He make! 
it without being branded a fool. That is a term that 
is unthinkable in relation to Him who spake as never 
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aan spake. The mightiest thinkers who have thrown 
aght into dark places, Descartes, Bacon, Leibnitz, 
serkeley, Kant; the mightiest reformers, Wyckliffe, 
wuther, Calvin, Knox, Wilberforce; the mighty artists 
‘1 music, painting, architecture, song, Mozart, Handel, 
gach, Raphael, Angelo, Dante, Milton; all cry: He 
the wisest, as He is the holiest, of us all. But this 
anest of the sane said: I am the truth. The uniting 
=xt of all His teaching is: “It is I.” Paul uses a 
aggestive expression: “As the truth is in Jesus.” 
t is not, as often misquoted: “The truth as i¢ is in 
esus.” Jesus and truth are the same. To know 
im is to have the substance of all. 

I once saw a tourist on the deck of our ship in 
iidocean, about to cast upon the waves a large cube 
f cork, and asked him his purpose. He replied: 
To have something to think about when I wish to 
seape the cares of office. I will in my imagination 
to track the voyage of that cork.” I told him 
at I could tell him what would probably become of 
iis cork. Barring accidents, it would be tossed by 
e billows, driven by the winds and storms, hurled 
y the currents and tides; but through it all would float 
outh until at last it would find its destiny in that vast 
oating island known as Sargasso, the sewage of the 
tlantic. “But,” I added, “if you will firmly imbed 
| powerful loadstone in the heart of your cork, it will 
ave a different history. By the might of the mystical 
agnetism within and its affinity for the pole, it will 
oull its way through all the storms and tides to the 
orth. And were it not for the ice it would find its 
nome at the top of the world.” 

A far more serious question for us, and one far 
re ennobling, is, What is to become of the souls 
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of men, tossed upon the ocean of human life, drive 
by the storms and conflicting currents of thought 
rising and falling on the resistless tides that roll frox 
out of the unknown? One thing is sure, that lef 
to themselves they will find Sargasso, the sewage 0 
humanity. Everything that drifts is lost. There i 
another thing that is equally sure. If we take Hir 
who is truth in our hearts by faith, love, and obedience 
we can never be lost. “I am the way, the truth, an 
the life.” 

Just so far as the world receives Him and work 
His teaching out into practical life, it comes up int 
the Eternal. The new world which He creates i 
“the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down fror 
God out of heaven.” . 


Fast Orance, New JERSEY 


= 
TREE ROMANTIC CHAPTERS IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN BIBLE 


By Prorrssor Giovanni Luzzi, D. D., Florence, Italy 


I 


MONG the many small but historically important 
wns in Tuscany, Lucca is one of the most charming. 

the sixteenth century it was the capital of a little 
oublic and one of the Italian towns most influenced 

the Reformation. The pious and learned Augus- 
ian, Pier Martire Vermigli, founded a school there, 
uich, according to his idea, should have been to Italy 
vat Wittenberg was to Germany. 

It is in the year 1541. The town is in great 
rmoil. In the Palazzo Pretorio great preparations 
e being made. What is going to happen? Nothing 
;s than this: Lucca awaits the arrival of Pope Paul 
I and the Emperor Charles V. The two most 
‘werful sovereigns in the world had arranged to meet 
order to settle several matters—the Protestant revo- 
tion in Germany and the convocation of the Council 
Trent so insistently demanded on all sides, not to 
eak of the Turks, who at that time were also causing 
ose crowned heads no little trouble. 

The two potentates arrived in due time. Michele 
iodati was at the head of the republic that year; and 
st on the 17th of September, when he had so much 

attend to, Anna, his wife, presented him with a 
autiful boy. Charles V and Paul IIT soon came to 
ar of this interesting event and sent for the proud 


ther. “I wish to be his godfather and the child to 
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bear my name,” said Charles; and Paul added: 
shall administer the sacrament.” So it happened tha 
the newly born baby of Messer Michele was calle 
Carlo, had Charles V as sponsor, and was baptized b: 
Paul III. Do you know who this Charles Diodat 
became? A staunch Protestant and the father o 
Giovanni, the classical translator of our Italian Protes 
tant Bible. See the irony of human events! Neithe 
the fact of being held at the baptismal font by @ 
emperor hostile to the Reformation as Charles wa: 
nor the sacrament administered by a pope such 4 
Paul III, was sufficient to preserve Carlo Dioda 
and his posterity from the taint of heresy. 

From the point of view of the Reformation th 
visit of the Emperor and the Pope was a disaster fc 
Lucca. Pier Martire Vermigli, at first closely watchec 
had at last to flee; the school he had founded we 
broken up, and many who had adopted the new ides 
after no little persecution were obliged to leave the 
country. Carlo Diodati, when grown up, went 1 
Lyons for instruction in commerce; there the seed sow 
in his heart by Pier Martire began to spring u 
When the massacre of the Huguenots struck a 
Protestant France with terror Carlo fled to Genev 
There he openly declared his adherence to # 
Reformed Church. He married twice and by k 
second wife had seven children. Giovanni, the elde: 
was born on the 3d of June, 1576, and was baptiz 
by Nicola Balbani, himself an exile from Lucca. 

Giovanni Diodati at the age of nineteen was alreat 
a doctor of divinity; at twenty-one he was profess 
of Hebrew in the Geneva Academy. In 1608 he beg: 
to translate the Old and the New Testament fre 
the originals; in 1607 he published his translation 
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neva, republished it soon after in a second edition, 
d in 1641 he issued a third edition with notes. 

As soon as the version appeared, published at his 
m expense, which reduced him to utmost poverty, it 
us most favorably received by the best men of the 
ne. Even those who criticised it pitilessly were 
vertheless bound to recognize that it was a great and 
ost valuable work. ‘There is no doubt about it; it 
rpasses all other Italian translations of the Bible of 
at time. The Genevan exiles immediately recognized 
| superiority and began to make use of it, putting 
ide the versions by Malherbi, Massimo Teofilo, and 
rucioli, which they had been in the habit of using up 
that time. It has at all times deserved the praise 
en of Roman Catholic critics and men such as 
valigero, Giordani, Cardinal Mai, and Monsignor 
iboni. Eight years after the publication of his trans- 
tion Giovanni Diodati entered into his rest, at the 
e of seventy-three, mourned by all Geneva. 


Il 


| the first half of 1800 Italy, divided and subdivided, 
pressed by the tyranny of foreigners, of the Jesuits, 
d of the Inquisition, showed all of a sudden most 
ypeful signs of a revival in the field of religion, 
ience, and literature. The cradle of the religious 
vival was in Tuscany, and in Florence especially. 
ow did it come about? Nobody can say exactly. 
[he wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest the 
ice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and 
hither it goeth.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society had already 
gun to print the Italian New Testament in 1808 
id the Italian Bible in 1821. The sacred volumes, 


? 
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which were sold at a low price, circulated in grea 
secrecy, and sometimes in ways as ingenious as thos 
by which William Tyndale’s version was scattered fa 
and wide through the country in spite of the utmos 
vigilance at the English ports. Hermann Reucli 
relates that already in 1831, during the revolution, | 
large number of Bibles had been introduced into tk 
pontifical states. The Roman Catholics, however, frot 
the year 1816 had been warned against all Bib. 
societies, which were called “a pestilence,” and in 182 
Leo XII told them that through the activity of suc 
societies “the Gospel of Christ had become nothin 
but the word of men; nay, more: the word of tl 
devil.” 

Rome watched with argus eyes and pitilessly pe 
secuted anyone found to be the holder or circulator ' 
Bibles or New Testaments. Many hid the sacre 
volumes under ground or in secret corners of the 
homes, so that they should not fall into the clutch 
of the police; others threw them into the rivers; bi 
not a few of them providentially came to light agai 
sometimes in the most unexpected ways, and becan 
in their turn means of a revival. Two men, f 
instance, went one day to take a bath in the Arno ne 
Signa. They saw a book being carried away by t 
current; one of them caught hold of it and found th 
it was a Bible. He began to read and study it and 
a short time was led to the truth as it is in Chri 
The first Tuscan converts at that time were mar 
They used to hold prayer meetings and were zealo 
in spreading secretly the Holy Scriptures among t 
people. : 

One of the most prominent of those converts w 
Count Piero Guicciardini, who belonged to the fam 
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the great Florentine historian of the sixteenth 
atury. It was in the year 1846 when one day, com- 
y downstairs from his palace, the Count noticed that 
porter (who, being a cobbler, had his tool bench in 
2 lodge) was reading a book which he hastily hid 
soon as he saw his master coming. ‘The Count, 
ved by curiosity, went forward and insisted on see- 
x the book. It was a Bible. “Now, what can you 
sr understand of this book?’ asked he. “I think I 
derstand somewhat of it,” answered the cobbler. 
Vell,” replied the Count, “come to my room and let 
talk it over.” ‘That was the beginning of a long 
‘ies of conversations during which the Spirit, by 
sans of this humble man of the people, opened the 
nd and the heart of the aristocrat. 

About this time a revolution broke out in Tuscany, 
d on the 17th of February, 1848, the people got 
om the Grand Duke Leopold II a constitution which, 
its first article, after having proclaimed the Roman 
itholic religion to be the only religion of the state, 
ded: ‘All other already established forms of wor- 
ip are, however, tolerated.” Every convert after that 
gan more energetically than ever to do his best to 
ster the religious revival. The secret meetings mullti- 
ied, and a record still remains in Florence of those 
Id in seven different houses, where the converts met 
ten, prayed, read, and explained the Word of God, 
id “broke bread.” 

But, alas! 1849 came, and with it reaction began. 
he Grand Duke, pressed by Austria and the Pope, 
t only revoked his constitution, but set himself to 
irge Florence from all heresy. Workers were 
rested and banished from Tuscany; thousands of 
pies of the New Testament were seized, locked up 
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by the police, and afterward burned near the river 
The printer of Martini’s (Roman Catholic) version 0: 
the New Testament was condemned to pay a fine 0 
fifty-eight dollars and costs. On the 7th of May, o 
the stormy year 1851, Count Guicciardini and si 
others were arrested in the house of one of the brethren 
and the Count was condemned to six months’ imprison 
ment. What was their crime? It consisted in havin 
been caught sitting round a table reading the 15t) 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel in Diodati’s version 
When they arrived at the prison, where they had bee 
brought as soon as arrested, Count Guicciardini, takin; 
from an inner pocket a small New Testament whic 
the police had not been able to find when they searche 
him, said in the most natural way, addressing his com 
panions: “Now, brethren, let us resume our medita 
tion.” So they did, and no little comfort did the 
derive from it. ‘The sentence against the Count wa 
afterward commuted to exile from Tuscany, and s 
was that of some of the others. The two Madia 
husband and wife, were condemned, the husband t 
four years and eight months of hard labor in tk 
fortress of Volterra, the wife to three years and nir 
months of reclusion in the prisons of Lucca. 

But the work was progressing all the same. TI 
fire of persecution did not check it; and as in the day 
of the persecution in Jerusalem, the converts scattere 
about carried everywhere the incorruptible seed of tl 
Word of God, which, being sown by some and watere 
by others, God caused to increase in a marvelous wa 
There is scarcely a town or a village in Tuscany wit 
out some trace of those glorious days. 

When, sauntering through the streets of the o 
part of Florence, I pass some of those houses whe 
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ae police of the Grand Duke used to dog all who met 
aere in great secrecy, as if they met to perpetrate a 
rime, the feelings that are aroused in me cannot be 
scribed. When I walk along our Florentine Lun- 
arni I see again, in spirit, the mysterious boat in which 
en used to gather to pray and read the Gospel right 
1 the middle of the river where the police could not so 
asily surprise them. And up at Fiesole, from the 
epths of the quarries on the hill, some of which look 
ske the ruins of old Egyptian temples, I seem to hear 
ne distant echo of the hymns sung by the brethren 
ho met there, far from the din of the world and the 
bushes of the grand-ducal police. 


WS 


soon as war between Italy and Austria was declared 
cur great problem was how to find out the best 
aeans of bringing to the youth of Italy, who with such 
nthusiasm had answered the call of their fatherland, a 
vord of encouragement able to help them to do their 
uty with perseverance and abnegation. We began to 
tudy the question: How to manage so as to cause | 
he Gospel of Christ to reach the trenches, the hospitals, 
he height of the mountains, where our soldiers are con- 
esting the ground step by step? It is necessary here 
‘or my reader to have a clear and exact comprehension 
f our condition in Italy. We live in a Roman Catholic 
ountry, in a country which still has as first article of 
“ts constitution: ‘The religion of the state is the 
(Roman Catholic apostolic. All other forms of worship 
are tolerated”; in a country where the official clergy © 
are always ready to hinder any attempt made to spread 
he Holy Scriptures among the people. The problem 
which therefore presented itself to us would have been 
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solved very easily in a Protestant land, but with us i 
was very serious and most difficult. 

Notwithstanding all this we set to work, and to ow 
great satisfaction and joy found at once the military 
authorities most kindly and generously disposed towar¢ 
us. Three of our pastors were made chaplains for the 
spiritual care of the Protestant soldiers in the ranks 
This was the first time that such a thing had happenec 
in our history, and the novelty of the case gave ris 
now and then to very curious incidents. One day, fo: 
instance, in the town of , the Bishop wen 
to visit a large military hospital. He heard that th 
Chaplain was there, and sent for him. The Chaplain 
one of our pastors, although surprised at being sum 
moned by a Roman Catholic bishop, went. ‘The Bishoy 
began to speak to him with great effusion and in thi 
kindliest way until some word was said, which requiret 
an explanation. “Monsignor,” said the Pastor, “I an 
the Protestant chaplain.” At this revelation a clou 
passed over the countenance of the Bishop who, how 
ever, being a courteous man, pretended not to chang 
his attitude toward the Chaplain but cut short hi 
conversation with him. 

The spread of the New Testament among th 
soldiers has also proved to be less difficult than w 
expected at the beginning. The Bible Society o 
London and the Bible Society of Scotland with grea 
generosity have put thousands and thousands of copie 
at the disposal of the army, and the colporteurs of th 
two great societies take them everywhere. Not onl 
that, but the Fides et Amor Society, the larg 
majority of whose members are Roman Catholics 
especially priests, and which has issued a new popula 
translation of the New Testament, has been able t 
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rreach places with its sacred volume which the two other 
societies, too well known in Italy as Protestant, have 
thad no possibility of reaching. The Fides et Amor, 
known as a Catholic society, in the real, genuine mean- 
ung of the word, has had the privilege of sending its 
micely made volumes to a large number of officers and 
soldiers, not only through the ordinary Protestant 
agencies but also, and to a very large extent, through 
oman Catholic committees. Its first 500 copies, for 
mnstance, were sent by one of these committees to 500 
cilicers; and in a short time more than 3,500 copies 
ywere in the hands of the soldiers. 

If I were at liberty to enter into details, I might 
tell you many and most interesting facts. Here on 
y desk I have letters coming from Roman Catholic 
priests asking me to send them copies of the New 
Testament for their parishioners at the front; letters 
from ladies well known in Italy for their Roman 
Catholic zeal asking for New Testaments for their 
isons, nephews, friends; letters from officers and soldiers 
who from the camp and from the hospitals ask for 
themselves and for their friends the comfort of a New 
Testament. So the Word of God is spread everywhere, 
bringing comfort and sowing in thousands and thou- 
sands of hearts a seed which will surely bear its fruit 
‘in due season. 

Meanwhile, a great spiritual work is being accom- 
plished on our Italian front. Come for a moment with 
ime and see for yourselves. Who are those two men 
syonder who speak to each other with such effusion 
yand in such a brotherly way? They are two chaplains, 
the one a Roman Catholic, the other a Protestant. 
Enemies in time of peace, war has made them brothers. 
The Roman Catholic chaplain allows his Protestant 
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colleague to distribute portions of the New Testament 
to the soldiers. Not only so, but in the morning, after 
mass, he has asked his companion to address the soldiers 
gathered round the altar. Further on is a group of 
Alpini, those grand soldiers who have astonished and 
are still astonishing the world with their daring. 
They follow with deep attention and with their eyes 
full of tears while their Chaplain prays for them and 
for their dear ones far away. He tells them over 
again “the old, old story” which they have learned when 
little children in the hamlets scattered about in the 
parishes of the Cottian Alps, where their fathers kept 
faithful to their belief in Christ amidst most atrocious 
persecutions inflicted on them by the popes, by Louis 
XIV, by Victor Amedeus II. Further on still one 
meets a sad procession; it is a funeral. A hero has 
fallen. Before his grave all anger, all religious strife, 
ceases; only the heart, the dear Fatherland, and 
Almighty God are in mind around the tomb of the 
brave. Yonder is an encampment. Under the tents 
are the soldiers in groups. What are they about? One 
is reading; the others are intently listening. It is 
the Gospel they are studying, and it comforts their 
hearts and strengthens their souls in the faith. And m 
the trenches, in the moments of respite between one 
fight and another, you will find many of those soldiers 
intent on reading the Book which has become as 
necessary to their souls as material food is to theiz 
bodies. | 

What will the result of all this be? I already 
foresee. Religious sentiment, which has never beer 
altogether quenched in the Italian people but has beer 
diverted by hundreds of other preoccupations, will be 
revived after the war and will again become, as it wa 
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national energy. Not only that, but when this senti- 
ment, which the official religion has never known how 
to cultivate and guide in the right way, is put again 
into immediate contact with the Gospel of Christ it 
ill be purified and transformed into Christian senti- 
ent in the deep and spiritual sense of the word. 

This religious sentiment having thus become Chris- 
itian through its contact with the Gospel will lessen the 
istance which separates the Roman Catholic from the 
Frotestant Church. During the last ten or fifteen 
years that distance has already diminished. People 
ever saw what they now see, that in the classical land 
f the papacy many Roman Catholics and Protestants 
‘fraternize, love each other, co-operate in the great work 
f the spread of the Gospel of Christ, and consider 
‘this Gospel as the only hope of a moral redemption of 
‘the nation, the only foundation of the true greatness 
of Italy. The time will come, and perhaps is not far 
off, when the Spirit of God through the instrumentality 
f the sacred volume will have wrought such miracles 
of moral transformation in the consciences and hearts 
of the people that Protestants and Roman Catholics 
will wonder, nay, will feel ashamed, that they have lost 
so much time in attacking and backbiting each other; 
and, united in a bond of brotherly love, they will start 
fighting with one accord “the good fight of faith” 
against vice, indifference, infidelity, and all the foes of 
‘the Kingdom of God. 

This awakening of the religious sentiment trans- 
formed into real Christian sentiment will bear its fruit 
not only in the bosom of Roman Catholicism but also 
‘in the bosom of our Protestant churches. If we wish 
the Kingdom of God to advance in Roman Catholic 
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countries it is absolutely necessary for the Protestant — 
churches to cease laying stress on their denominational — 
idiosyncrasies and to assert only, and that energetically, - 
the essential truths of Christianity which are common | 
to them and to Roman Catholicism. In a Roman | 
Catholic country where the church is one (with a unity — 
liable to be discussed, it is true, but still one) nothing 
is so fatal to the progress of the work of God as the | 
fact of missionary churches being divided among them- 
selves, bearing foreign names which have no doubt 
their historical raison d’étre in the lands where they 
originated but which in our Latin countries have 
absolutely no intelligible meaning whatever. ‘Those 
churches, being obliged to adopt methods and ways 
which cannot rationally be adapted to our Latin spirit 
and traditions, reduce evangelical work in Italy to a 
sterile kaleidoscopic reproduction of the Protestantism 
beyond the seas. War, with all its horrors and with 
the urgent and sacred duties which it has laid upon 
all those who have a heart and any Christian feeling, 
has already drawn the Protestant churches near to 
each other. The awakening of that religious sentiment 
of which I have been speaking will complete the blessed 
work and will cause the Kingdom of God in Italy to 
see better days than in the past. 

Some of my readers will ask: What is the attitude 
of the Curia, of the official Vatican, in the face of all 
this movement which you have been describing? 

The answer has been given by the Pope himself 
in an official utterance which has filled everybody with 
astonishment and pain. He lately received in the 
Vatican the members of the Work for the Preservation 
of the Faith. After having expressed his satisfaction 
for all the zeal shown and for all the results attained 
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cby the society up to the present, he said: “Faith is a 
treasure far more precious than all the goods of this 
yworld: it is the fundamental index of the whole Chris- 
tian life, inasmuch as without it the Christian cannot 
please his God; nay, he becomes a contradiction to 
himself: because a faithless faithful is not to be con- 
ceived. ‘To him who steals the faith, only one name 
‘can be applied: thief. What else are those emissaries 
of Satan, who in the very middle of the holy city erect 
temples where true worship is denied to God, where 
»pestilential chairs are founded to spread error among 
the people and to sow largely lies and calumny against 
the Catholic religion and its ministers? These diaboli- 
cal arts are so many assaults against the piety of the 
sons of Rome, and assaults all the more dangerous 
and insidious, inasmuch as too often accompanied by 
allurements of temporal advantages. O poor fathers, 
to whom a free education to your children is offered 
at the cost of their severance from the church! O poor 
children, to whom help is promised for the old age of 
your parents! And children and parents will give 
their names to the evangelical sect! Who will not wish 
to eliminate the damage that, through all this, must 
ensue to this holy city? And then can you think of 
the scandal that would befall the Catholic world if 
Luther and Calvin were to succeed in definitely plant- 
| ing their tents in the city of the popes? It is therefore 
necessary to protect the faith of our brethren, it is 
necessary to prevent this execrable theft from being 
perpetrated to their loss.” 

Naturally what the Pope says in connection with 
the evangelical work carried on in Rome he means to 
‘be applied to the whole work which is being carried 
on throughout the Peninsula. I have nothing else to 
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say but to repeat what I said in concluding an article 
inserted in another American publication. I beg my 
readers to allow me to quote myself: 

“Tet us learn again the old lesson. The reforma- 
tion within the Church of Rome, which is at present 
only a hope, an object of prayer and a cause of 
suffering for so many, will surely, some day or other, 
become an accomplished fact. Not, however, by 
initiative or merit of the Vatican. The Vatican will 
get a more or less liberal Pope, but never a Pope who, 
on his own accord, will take the position of a reformer, 
in the true and grand significance of the term. When 
the hour of a new order of things shall strike, the 
Vatican, stubborn as it is, will not be a leader, but 
will be dragged in by the force of events. The true 
leader will be the church herself, the collectivity of 
awakened believers; the glorious word of freedom, the 
hymn of victory will come from the mass of the faithful 
exalted to the full possession of their spiritual rights, 
and from a clergy inspired by the great vision of the 
true Christianity of Christ.” 


"The Churchman, New York, April 24, 1915. 


COLLATERAL READINGS ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


ay 6. Jesus the Servant of All. John 13:1-17. 


The Messiah’s cross. Mark 8:31-33; 10:45; 
Philippians 2:5-11. 

The Christian’s cross. Mark 8:34-38; 1 Peter 
4:12-19. 


The triumph of Christ and the Christian. Hebrews 
2:5-10; Revelation 1:9-20; 7:18-17. 


May 13. Jesus the True Vine. John 15:1-16. 


Christ and the Father (v. 1 and passim). Isaiah 
42:1-9; John 17. 


Christ and the believer (v. 4). Read Isaiah 
60:15-22, compared with Job 15:31-34. 


The manifestation of Christ in the believer (v. 8). 
Read Ephesians 4:15-16; Galatians 5:22-26. 


May 20. The Importance of Self-contro] (Temper- 


ance Lesson). Isaiah 28:1-13. 

The significance of this passage as a temperance 
lesson lies in the fact that the madness of those 
who defy and scorn Jehovah is compared with the 
false pride, the arrogance, the fading splendor, and 
the ultimate ruin of the riotous drunkard. Read 
for comparison Deuteronomy 29:19, 20 A. R. 
mar.; Isaiah 56:12, and follow up the connection 
between idolatry and drunkenness. Read also 1 


Corinthians 9:24-27. 
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May 27. The Holy Spirit and His Work (Pentecost 
Lesson). John 15:26-16:14. 

1. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God. Zechariah 

4:1-10. Compare Genesis 1:2 and Isaiah 61:1. 

The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. Read 

Romans 8:9-11; 1 Corinthians 2:1-5; Ephesians 

2:18-18. 

3. The Holy Spirit is the life of the Christian (v. 18 
and passim). Read 1 Peter 4:14; Romans 5:0 
8:1-39 (the great Spirit chapter). 

June 3. Jesus Betrayed and Denied. John 18:1-18. 
Read the following passages in the order named: 
1 Samuel 8:1-9; Psalm 95; Isaiah 52:13-53:12; 
Jeremiah 3:1-25; Zechariah 13:6-9. 


bo 


June 10. Jesus Crucified. John 19:16-30. 
Read and compare the parallel accounts. 


Read in the order named the following passages: 
Zechariah 12:10-14; Matthew 26 (marking refer- 
ences to our Lord’s death) ; Mark 10:82-34, 38, 39, 
45; Luke 18:31-33; Romans 5:6-11; Titus 2:11-14; 
Hebrews 1:1-4; 1 Peter 1:6-11; 1 John 1:1-9; 
Revelation 1:4-7. 


June 17. The Risen Lord. John 20:1-18. 


Read Psalm 16:10, 11; Daniel 7:13, 14; Matthew 
16:21-28; Romans 1:1-7, particularly verse 4; 1 
Corinthians 15:20-28; Revelation 1:9-20. ‘ 


The appearances of the Lord after the resurrection 
and the probable order (according to Orr, 
article, Jesus Christ, International Standard Bible 
Encyclopedia) : : 
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1. To Mary of Magdala. John 20:11. 

2. ‘To the women in a group. Matthew 28:9, 10. 

8. To Peter. Luke 24:34; 1 Corinthians 15:5. 

4. On the way to Emmaus. Luke 24:138-81. 

5. 'To the eleven. Luke 24:36-49; John 20:19. 

6. To the eleven (eight days later). John 
20 :24-29. 

7. 'To the seven at the lake. John 21:1-13. 


To the company on the mountain. Matthew 
28:16; 1 Corinthians 15:6. 


9. To James. 1 Corinthians 15:7. 


10. To the apostles at the ascension. Luke 24:44- 
53. See Mark 16:19. 


une 24. Review. The Purpose of John’s Gospel. 
John 21:15-25. 

Read John 1:14; 1 John 1:1-4; 2 Peter 1:12-21; 
1 Corinthians 15:1-11, with verse 15. 


uly 1. Isaiah’s Call to Heroic Service. Isaiah 6. 
_ Read the following passages in order to compare 
the mode and operation of the divine call in the 
other instances: 
1. Exodus 3:1-12; 1 Samuel 3:1-14; Jeremiah 
[= 1:4-12; Ezekiel 1:1-3; Daniel 1:8-21; Acts 
7 9:1-9. 
e 


ly 8. Ahaz, the Faithless King. 2 Chronicles 28. 
1. The sin of idolatry. Read Exodus 20:4-6; 
} Deuteronomy 7:1-5; 28:58-68; Isaiah 57:3-10; 
Hosea 5:1-15. 
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2. The responsibility of kings. Deuteronomy 


17:14-20; 2 Samuel 12:7-15. 


3. The irony of history (v. 28). Read Psalm 2 


Isaiah 28:11-22. 


July 15. Wezekiah, the Faithful King. 2 Chronicle 


30. 

Read 1 Samuel 26:23; Isaiah 11:1-5; Revelatio: 
3:1-22, and note the emphasis upon fidelity 
also Matthew 25:14-80. 


July 22. Sennacherib’s Invasion of J udah. 2 King 


18:13-19 :37. 

The most significant Scriptural light on this ine 
dent is to be found in Isaiah 36 and 37. It woul 
pay the teacher to place these accounts in parall 
columns and study carefully their mutual rel 
tionship. 


July 29. God’s Gracious Invitation. Isaiah 55. 


Read the following passages in order to get 
cumulative impression of the invitations, addresse 
on behalf of God to men, recorded in the Bibl 
Isaiah 1:18-20; Proverbs 8 and 9; Jeremiah 3:1! 
4:2: Hosea 6:4-11; Luke 14:15-24; Matthe 
11:27-30; Revelation 22:17. 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


{Authors and publishers are requested not to send either books, 
sriodicals or pamphlets for review. The editors prefer to select and 
urchase whatever is to be reviewed in these pages.—Enrrors.] 


THRISTIANITY AND THE QUEST FOR 
SALVATION’ 


HHESE discussions are described in the secondary, or explanatory, 
Ibe as “a study of Christianity in relation to the quest for salva- 
on in the Greco-Roman world, and its significance for the present 
ze.” We sincerely hope that this engaging volume is the pre- 
rsor of many such in the field of Christian origins. A revival of 
terest on the part of ministers and Christian leaders in the 
agan surroundings of nascent Christianity is imperatively needed. 
nterest in the Christian sources can never die out without shutting 
ff one of the vital springs of Christian faith for all time to come. 
m the other hand, it is difficult to see how interest in Christian 
igins can be kept alive without a constantly renewed contact 
n the part of students with the life and literature of that Greco- 
oman world in the midst of which Christianity arose. 
' We may as well admit the rather sad and humiliating fact 
nat students in divinity and ministers of the Gospel have of late 
ixhibited little vital interest in these themes. They have, there- 
ore, largely left this field to professional classicists who, often- 
mmes, have no very keen or active interest in Christianity. Dr. 
lihler dedicates his monumental Testimonium Animae “to all 
overs of historical truth, especially to classicists and clergymen, 
vith the earnest hope that the large extent of their common domain 
nay be more clearly seen.” The lamentable and increasing decay 
‘f interest in classical studies would naturally leave little room 


*The Religion of Power, by Harris E. Kirk, D. D. (Sprunt Lectures 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, for 1916). New 
York, 1916. Pp. 317. 
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for hope that this great realm will be more effectively occupied 
in the future than in the past. If we do not teach classics we 
shall have no classical scholars. If we have no classical scholars 
the effective handling of our Christian sources will be made 
impossible. 

Dr. Kirk’s lectures are encouraging. They represent the 
sincere and able effort, not of a specialist in Greco-Romar 
antiquities, like his distinguished predecessor in the same lecture: 
ship, Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, but of a Christian preache1 
whose major passion is the advocacy of Christianity, to deal witl 
the pagan antecedents and surroundings of primitive Christianity 
There are four marked elements of power in these lectures, whicl 
constitute their claim to recognition as a permanently valuabl 
contribution to the discussion of Christian history. 

The first is that they are timely. Means are at hand an 
the need is great for a reappraisement of classic civilization, it 
greatness and its weakness, its achievements and failures, in th 
light of the advent of Christ and the establishment of Christianity 
The subject was felicitously chosen, and this for more reason 
than one. There is a new breath stirring across the fields o 
historical research. We are passing from the chilling shadow o 
ultra-skepticism as to things historical into a new and more hear 
ening region. There is intense interest, new-born in the light o 
new discoveries, in everything historical. The past lives as neve 
before. And no part of that living and storied past is so vit: 
or so full of fascination as the past that knew Jesus in the fles 
and heard the living voices of His apostles preaching the Gosp 
of hope and love. a 

In the second place, Dr. Kirk gathered his material not fe 
the purpose of delivering a series of lectures, but in order 1 
satisfy the urgent needs of his own intellectual and spiritual lif 
“This book is the outcome of personal experience.” It “‘is tl 
result of a fresh endeavor to interpret Christian experience fi 
myself; and whatever degree of confidence is imparted to tl 
central affirmations of this course of lectures is due to a series | 
convictions rooted and grounded in historic reality” (Preface 
Dr. Kirk is therefore in the happy state of those who have som 
thing to say, not in the quite contrary condition of those who ha 
to say something, whether or not. 
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In the third place, and very closely associated with the fore- 
bing—undoubtedly in part the outcome of it—is the fact that 
ese lectures contained thoroughly organized and assimilated 
aterial. The entire discussion gives one the impression of 
eadual collection of material and of unhurried pondering upon it. 
here is no huddled or disorganized learning, no evidence of 
asty or extemporized opinion. It is evident from his references 
ad quotations that Dr. Kirk has read many of the ablest books 
. the field, and the most recent. He has read these books as one 
o is competent to judge of the matters which are contained in 
em. He is not a mere follower, a mere quoter, a mere maker of 
osaics out of other men’s thoughts, but a genuine thinker who 
jews and uses what other men have thought as an equal of those 
tith whom he deals. 

Finally, the lectures are distinguished by clear-cut thinking, 
-derly and progressive arrangement, careful analysis, and a 
rtain very distinctive and charming force and lucidity of 
<pression. There is a certain freshness and buoyancy of tone in 
e lectures, due partly to the vigor of the thought and partly to 
eat freedom and vigor of expression. One is borne along in 
sading, as probably the listeners were, by the delivery. We 
agine that the man and the style are so intimately and graciously 
ended that in reading the lectures we almost hear them. 

We should say a word or two concerning the argument of this 
cussion. The essence of the lecturer’s contention, which is, of 
arse, worked out with a wealth of illustrative details, is this: 
he failure of the Greco-Roman world in its search for a worthy 
md satisfying life was due, not to a lack of moral ideals, but of 
power to realize them; on the contrary, Christianity was endowed 
om the start with a dynamic commensurate with its program and 
eals. The contrast between the old systems, whether religious 
r philosophic, “is not relative but absolute. It does not lie in 
e selection of one among several equally available methods of 
lyation; but in a comparison of a series of efforts whose futility 
as clearly realized, and a dynamic, functioning in history, and 
tally capable of transforming life into the image of the Divine 
faster” (p. 273). 

_ The historic argument which finds in the power of Christ 
he secret of Christianity’s victory in the first century is com- 
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pleted by applying that same principle to the whole of Christian 
history, and particularly and specifically to the situation to-day, 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that Christianity is the 
absolute and final religion because now, as always, it is the power 
of God unto salvation. 

“The twentieth century is as ready for a gospel of powel! 
as the first century was; and when we advocate that gospel witl 
the intellectual vigor, passionate conviction and constructive energ) 
which characterized that age; when we can give convincing 
evidence of its power in our own experience; above all, when ws 
can prove the loyalty of our lives to the Lord of Glory by a1 
enthusiastic personal service of the world’s spiritual needs, W 
shall again see the Christian dynamic functioning in history, a 
it did when first it illuminated the darkness and transformed th 
life of the ancient world” (p. 305). 

We welcome this able course of lectures for its own sake, a 
a solid contribution to our better understanding of Christianity 
and also, we trust, as a harbinger of better days on the way 
when history shall come into her own. 

Louis MarrHews SwEET. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
APPLIED TO PREACHING AND 
TEACHING’ 


Tus able and interesting book is intended to be a text-book, | 
perhaps, more strictly speaking, a hand-book in the psycholos 
of religion for preachers and teachers and those in training f 
publie religious work. The title of the book must be interpret 
somewhat broadly that one may understand the modified range | 
application which is given to the phrase, “psychology of religion 
in a book which “takes up the study of religion on the accept 
basis of philosophical theism and Christian faith,’ and the obje 
of which “is to throw the light of psychological elucidation « 


*The Psychology of Religion, by James H. Snowden, D. D., L 
New York and Chicago, 1916. Pp. 390. : TN 
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th faith and life.” We should prefer, in the interests of clear- 
ss, to call the book: The Psychology of Christian Life and 
itivity. 

A glance at the table of contents will indicate the scope and 
rpose of the work. In about a hundred pages the author gives 

introductory study of the religious life in general, a clear, 
ple, and practical analysis and summary of fundamental facts 
{the psychology of religion. He then enters upon a study of 
= specifically Biblical and Christian interpretations of religious 
perience, including the idea of sin and Christian experience, 
ding up to the psychology of preaching and teaching. 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Snowden’s book covers much 
ss and much more territory than is implied in his title. He 
hits numbers of topics which should be treated in a psychology 

religion and adds those which lie in a territory adjacent to 
e defined discipline. It may seem to some that this is merely 
ptious criticism, but it really grows out of a genuine interest 

the book and an admiration for it. Moreover, it is not an 
important but a very vital matter. It is important that subjects 
fields of study should not be confounded and that books should 
: entitled in conformity to a recognized and standard usage, so 
at one knows where to place them in general bibliography. 

The book throughout is well worth while, for it is difficult 

find so broad and comprehensive a view of the religious life 
1 its subjective side, which is at once so condensed, so clear, and 
, interesting. Dr. Snowden is thoughtful, widely read, eminently 
ne, and well balanced in his thinking. His writing is also clear 
d forceful. The most original, and therefore the most important, 
rtion of the book is the latter part, in which he deals with the 
ychological aspects of teaching and preaching. Here Dr. 
owden has broken a new path and laid us under lasting obliga- 
on for the clear and practical way in which he has reviewed the 
ork of the preacher and teacher on this hitherto largely 
touched side. 

The impression of the reviewer after a careful reading, in 
thich he took the pulse of his own interest, is that the first part 
£ the book is a well-expressed summary of psychological facts, 
hile in dealing with the psychology of the preacher and his 
york Dr. Snowden really strikes fire. We particularly commend 
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the habit of judicious and felicitous quotation which puts D: 
Snowden’s extensive reading at the disposal of the reader. W 
feel that he has made a genuine contribution to the literature a 
homiletics and pedagogy—comparable to those great books o 
preaching: The Philosophy of Preaching, by Behrends, an 
Lectures on Preaching, by Phillips Brooks, and that in this boo 
is to be found a very happy blend of the author’s threefol 
life work, as preacher, editor, and theological professor. 


Louis MatrtHEews SWEET. 


FROM EGYPTIAN RUBBISH-HEAPS’ 


Tus is a small book, which deals with an important aspect ¢ 
modern research, and has a most suggestive and attractive tith 
It also has an unusual charm in that a highly scientific an 
technical subject is discussed in an exceedingly informal an 
simple manner. Indeed, Professor Moulton feels that he mut: 
explain this informality. In his preface he says: “There is 
very obvious apology due for the publication of this little bool 
Every scholar will see at once its scrappiness and imperfectio1 
leaving out so much that seems to call for mention, and recordin 
many personal speculations and theories which my better qualifie 
fellow-craftsmen will perhaps want to cancel.” 

But the non-technical simplicity of the method of treatme 
is the very thing that will give his book its value for a larg 
circle of readers, and the phrase, “my better qualified fellov 
craftsmen,” so illustrative of the spirit of modesty which alway 
characterizes Professor Moulton’s work, will blind no one to tl 
fact that he is sitting at the feet of one who speaks with authorit; 

The book bears the subtitle: Four Popular Lectures on tl 
New Testament, with a Sermon, Delivered at Northfield, Mass. 
chusetts, in August, 1914; and its purpose is to call attentic 
to “some sidelights upon important things in the New Testament 
which have resulted from the study of the Egyptian papyri. 1 


*From Egyptian Rubbish-Heaps, by J. Hope Moulton, M. / 
D. Litt. D. D. London, 1916. Pp. 143. 
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tis field of research Professor Moulton is both a pioneer and a 
wesent-day leader. And in spite of the hesitating tone of his 
oening sentence: “These sidelights come from recent opinion, 
ad some are speculation,’ every page of the book piques the 
eader’s interest. The first chapter, especially, with its clear 
«planation of just what the papyri are, and its emphasis upon 
eir importance to the New Testament exegete, should answer 
e questions of many whose equipment does not permit them to 
ake an independent investigation for themselves. 

During his stay at Northfield Professor Moulton was enter- 
iined in the Moody home, and between the dates of the delivery 
f the lectures and the publication of this volume both hosts and 
ucsts were alike called upon to “traverse the Valley of the 
hhadow.” This fact is with exquisite tenderness alluded to in 
e sentence of dedication which introduces the book: “To Mr. 
od Mrs. W. R. Moody in loving memory of our Dearest who 
nce those days of happy fellowship have gone into the Bright 
and to sing the New Song”; and lends an added impressiveness, 
n almost prophetic exaltation to the concluding sermon on The 
few Song, whose last sentence is: ‘You and I may put our 
hole duty in life into this form: that we have to learn to sing 
nat Song in tune, with the harmony of the heart, so as to sing 
‘ithout discord before God; that we have to learn it by teaching 
—for that is the best way of learning anything in the world— 
d by practising it day by day and all day long, until at last 
ne time shall come when all our choirs shall meet in the presence 
f the Almighty Lord above to sing forever ‘unto Him that loveth 
's, and loosed us from our sins in His blood.’ ” 

With this quotation it is evident that the reviewer's task is 
ished. It would be inconceivable to subject such a book to a 
itical analysis. It is the work of a scholar, and yet a con- 
iderable part of it is frankly admitted to be speculation. Before 
dorsement one would want to submit some of the author’s state- 
ents and deductions to a rigid examination. But as Professor 
‘foulton says: “Sometimes speculation may be wrong, but at 
ast it may possibly prove stimulating”; and there can be no 
oubt that this little book will be both stimulating to the thought 
nd strengthening to the faith of many a reader. 

Jamrs CorFrin Stour. 
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PROFESSOR ROBERTSON’S VOLUME ON 
JOHN’S GOSPEL’ 


Wuen one recalls the numerous and various volumes written on 
the Fourth Gospel, it seems almost an act of temerity to add to 
the formidable list; and this feeling is intensified when we weigh 
as well as count these books. For the finest scholarship of both 
the conservative and radical schools has contributed to the criticism 
and exposition of the Gospel of John. 

Yet such a profound and beautiful writing cannot fail to 
arouse in the minds of each generation a fresh and active interest, 
and to open new springs of thought which will pour, as tributaries, 
into the widening stream of Johannine interpretation. 

Dr. Robertson’s little volume will certainly fill a useful, 
though not a notable, place in these writings. It is marked by 
the features that characterize his literary work. It has the fresh- 
ness and vigor, the simplicity and directness, the easy mode of 
expression and the scholarly touch familiar to readers of his 
Epochs in the Life of Jesus, Epochs in the Life of Paul, anc 
his brief treatment of a part of 2 Corinthians, called The Glory 
of the Ministry. His books are meant for the plain people anc 
are built on a plan in accordance with the end in view. Yet the} 
are carefully written, are useful to scholarly readers, and are no 
unworthy of the author who wrote two grammars of New Testa 
ment Greek. 

One very interesting and alluring feature of Dr. Robertson’ 
books is their originality, or, perhaps we should say, their indi 
viduality. They do not follow the beaten track and are not cas 
in the usual molds of discussion and commentary. This particula 
book is not a commentary of the usual type. It is not a discussio; 
of the critical questions so commonly raised in the study of th 
Gospel. It is not a treatise on the Biblical theology of the bool 
or a formal discussion of the one great doctrine of the divinit 
of Christ, although the author takes this as the title for his work 
The purpose of the author, as he states it in his preface, is “‘t 
develop the thesis of the book with brevity and clearness, so the 


‘The Divinity of Christ in the Gospel of John, by Professor A. 7 
Robertson, D. D. Li. D. New York, 1916. Pp. 172. > 
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€ average man may understand the book better as a whole and 
| detail as he is led to read it with new interest.” 

The form in which Dr. Robertson has done this has been 
‘termined, it is evident, by the fact that the substance of the 
ok was originally given in five addresses to the Sunday School 
achers of Atlanta. The necessities of the occasion combined 
ith the plan of undertaking to follow John’s mode of presenting 
s thesis, and produced as the resultant of the two forces the 
culiar structure given to the material in the book. 

The five chapters (we exclude as introductory the first, which 
eats of preliminary points) treat successively the natural sections 
the Gospel, which Dr. Robertson names: The Manifestation of 
e Messiah (1-4), The Growing Hatred of Jesus (5-11), The 
ecret of Jesus (12-17), The Scorn of Christ’s Enemies (18, 19), 
ad The Vindication (20, 21). Neither these names nor the 
ouping of the chapters strike us as accurate and satisfactory. 
the sections are correctly marked off, except the second and 
e third; for the twelfth chapter falls more naturally and 
gically into the second group. Our author does not seem to 
cognize the striking place of this chapter as a judicial summary 
F all that has preceded, as presenting the judgment of all classes 
n the claims of Jesus. It is the hinge on which the argument 
f the book turns, marking (as is seen in the peculiar way in 
hich the 36th verse breaks) the turning point in our Lord’s 
inistry, the transition from public to private ministry as set 
rth by John. 

The author’s method of giving a topic for each subdivision 
s suggestive and helpful. But it seems to us to fall short of a 
ally clear and orderly analysis of the movement of thought as 
- whole. It does not enable the reader to see John’s plan in clear 
bold relief. 

Just as The Growing Hatred of Jesus does not seem to be 
title broad enough to cover the contents of 5-11, so the title 
sen for the author’s work, The Divinity of Christ in The 
ospel of John, strikes us as inadequate, as incommensurate with 
e scope of the theme which John states in 20:31, which Dr. 
obertson pronounces (p. 20) a correct description of John’s 
vork. This theme includes the Deity of Christ but involves much 
ore. It is but just to the author to say that in his treatment 
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of the Gospel he fully recognizes the wide scope of the actual 
theme. 

The setting and content of each paragraph of the Gospel are 
clearly shown in the author’s combination of paraphrase, summary 
interpretation, and side lights. The style is interesting, forcible 
clear, pithy. For the benefit of those who know Greek and wil 
use the Greek Testament in connection with the study of thi: 
volume, the author points out in a series of very concise footnote: 
the force of Greek terms and forms and idioms, often doing m 
more than to call attention to them and stimulating the reader t 
work out the matter for himself. 

On questions of date and authorship Dr. Robertson is it 
accord with the evangelical and conservative school. He is % 
profound believer in the authority and inspiration of the Gospel 
as of the Bible as a whole, and shows a reverent and adorinj 
and joyous faith in Jesus as divine Lord and Redeemer. Hi: 
book is devotional as well as scholarly, makes the charm of th 
Gospel more luminous and beautiful, and will strengthen the faitl 
and enrich the experience of its readers. 

Wititiam H. MargQuess. 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


Unper this title several papers are presented, many of whic 
throw light on Dr. Jung’s Wandlungen und Symbole der Libide 
issued in America under the title of The Psychology of th 
Unconscious. Among the topics having greatest interest for th 
general reader are the Psychology of Occult Phenomena, Th 
Association Method, Psychoanalysis, and The Psychology o 
Dreams. 

In this book Jung dissents from the exclusively sexualisti 
theories of Freud and seeks to analyze the subconscious thought 
and impulses as indicative of definite lines of future developmer 
rather than as based upon causality, and ending only in reductio 


‘Analytical Psychology, by C. J. Jung, M.D. New York, 1916. Pp. 39 
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primitive elements. Jung says (p. IX): “Causality is only 
e principle, and psychology essentially cannot be exhausted by 
usal methods only, because the mind lives by its aims as well. 
* * Analysis and reduction lead to causal truth, * * * 
2 recognition of the intrinsic value of the symbol [making the 
ea symbolic of future action] leads to constructive truth and 
ilps us to live.” 

In discussing the psychology of occult phenomena Jung 
thers data from normal and from hysteric, epileptic, and neuras- 
nic cases, and says (p. 2): “The demarcation of psychopathic 
ental deficiency from the normal is an absolutely impossible 
sk, the difference is everywhere only ‘more or less.’ ” 

Somnambulism he counts as among the hysterical diseases. 
otracted hysterical delirium is built upon a foundation of tem- 
rary exhaustion. Impressions received in somnambulism or 
ring hysteria frequently form independent growths and finally 
ach perception as hallucinations, appearing in consciousness as 
ream visions” or “waking hallucinations” with all their auto- 
iatisms. It is these automatisms that manifest themselves in 
tomatic movements of the talking table, automatic writing, etc. 

The subconscious personality is exceedingly sensitive to 
ggestion and responds thereto, whether that suggestion comes by 
estions from others, or from physical attitudes of expectancy, 
: holding of the pencil, or by auto-suggestion of will, purpose 
‘ desired end. 

Jung’s association method is based on the idea that every 
ord has associated with it a whole train of naturally or 
perimentally related words, so that when one hears a word of 
e series the series tends to be reconstructed. By carefully 
‘lecting stimulus words one may observe the unconscious mental 
ntrol and familiar direction of thought by observing the nature 
* the responses made to the stimulus word. These observations 
squire note, not only of the kind of words associated, but also 
te of the difference in time that it takes to make response, also 
te of the difference in emotional disturbance arising from the 
sponse. This method is of great service in determining the 
ental and nervous condition of individuals and often enables 
e to discover the deep seated and hidden cause of nervous strain. 
has also been used with wonderful success in the detecting of 
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criminals, not so much by the words given in response to stimulu: 
words but by the inhibitions of response and by the emotiona. 
disturbances resulting from using certain stimulus words relatec 
to the supposed crime. 

In these responses people differ widely, but “educated test 
persons usually show superficial and linguistically deep-rootec 
associations, whereas the uneducated form more valuable associa 
tions and often of ingenious significance. * * * The whol 
thing is more important to the uneducated, his emotion is greater 
and for that reason he pays more attention to the experimen 
than the educated person, and his associations are therefore mor 
significant” (p. 113f.). In studying associations four types develo] 
—the objective, the complex, the definition, and the predicat 
types. 

The simple definition type is most common in stupid person 
and imbeciles. As examples of this type Jung gives the followin, 
simple associations: “Apple—a tree fruit; table—a piece o 
household furniture,” etc. Persons with the “intelligence-complex 
are apt to react in a most stilted manner; they seem to wan 
to impress others with their knowledge. Such persons are ap 
to react as Jung illustrates by the associations: ‘‘Anxiety—a hear 
anguish; to kiss—perception of friendship.” “In the definitio 
type the intellectual significance of the stimulus word is rendere 
prominent, but in the predicate type its emotional significance 
(p. 115). Predicate types show great exaggerations in associate: 
e. g., “piano—horrible; to sing—heavenly; mother—ardentl 
loved.” “Just as the definition type really conceals a lack c 
intelligence, so the excessive emotional expression conceals « 
overcompensates an emotional deficiency” (p. 115). “If the tes! 
person evinces a distinct predicate type, it may always be inferre 
that a marked internal emotional deficiency is thereby compensate 
* * * A predicate type can also betray itself through tl 
external behaviour, as, for example, a particular affectatio: 
enthusiastic exclamations, an embellished behaviour, and the co 
strained sounding language so often observed in society’ (p. 116 
Through such associational studies Jung explores the content « 
the subconscious mind and expands the field for observation ; 
psychology to the regions beyond the possibility of ordinai 
scientific analysis and test. 
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It has been of no small interest to those psychologists who 
‘e students of the psychology of religion that Jung has pointed 
t so clearly the relations and laws of subconscious and uncon- 
‘ious influences as they affect the consciousness in fundamentals in 
‘ligion and doctrine. To the results of the association method 
ing would add all possible results from psychoanalysis. “Psycho- 
aalysis endeavours to overcome the disorders of the neurotic 
syche through the subconscious, not through the conscious self” 
2. 208), and it therefore seeks to discover the subconscious 
ihibitions and excitants that disturb the patient. These are best 
vealed by a careful examination of the patient’s associations, 
nversations, and dreams. Dreams may be viewed as a product 
at comes from a subconscious origin. They are free thoughts, 
ee phantasies; they are unforced by conscious reason and 
mstitute legitimate psychic phenomena. “The apparently 
pressed desires, contained in the dream, are volitional tendencies 
hich serve as language material for subconscious expression” 
p. 223). Jung insists that “religions and philosophical motive 
rees—the so-called metaphysical needs of the human being— 
ust receive positive consideration at the hands of the analyst” 
p. 223). 
Our author concludes his treatment of the psychology of 
weams with the words: ‘Dream psychology opens up a way to 
general comparative psychology, from which we hope to gain 
e same understanding of the human soul, as comparative anatomy 
as given us concerning the human body” (p. 311). 
As a means of determining the hidden springs of action and 
lestraint the suggestions of Jung, and his master Freud, are of 
eat value not only to the psychoanalyst but to the educator 
d religious worker. Much of religious experience rises from 
d rests in the subconscious. Warner, in his Psychology of the 
‘hristian Life, presents the subconscious as the field of the opera- 
on of the Holy Spirit, and every contribution to our knowledge 
r mastery of the field of the subconscious should be especially 
eleomed by students and workers in religion. Jung does not 
resent his work as completed; he admits drawing large conclu- 
ons from limited data, but he has opened the way and presented 
‘is findings. 
Joun A. Woon. 


WHAT 


SUBSCRIBERS 
ARE WRITING 


Here are a few sentences from letters that have 
recently been written to us by pastors and others 


“T know of no other publication in magazine or review shapt 
which is giving anything like so much good writing for so littl 
money.”—Noted university professor and writer. 


“I am not adding any new subscriptions to my list now, bu 
if this number of the Review is a fair sample I cannot do with 
out it.’—A retired pastor. | 
Paid gladly.”— 


“This is the finest investment I make. 


A pastor. 


“The most enjoyable magazine I take.”—Principal of | 
Biblical school. 


“T am glad to put such a Biblical review into the hands o 
our. students, especially of those who are contemplating studyin 
for the ministry.”—College librarian. 


“Every number is a mine of spiritual wealth.’—A_ pasto. 


“I have read the last number of the Review with the greates 
satisfaction.’ ’—A prominent New York Pastor. 
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“I cannot help telling you what a fine Review you are pul 
lishing.” —A theological seminary professor. — 
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